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VIEW NEAR ATHENS, GREECE. | to tell you, as to the result of the war with Russia, and al] 


that followed after,” 

“* We listen,” replied we, in chorus; and M. Fontaine; 
with that conciseness, that entrainement which characterized 
his words, began : 

“Hardly was the young prince born, who was to inherit 
so much glory and power, who, to use the poetic expression 
of Beranger, had, une couronne pour bourlet, and who died 
A COTTAGE AND A PALACE. |so young, captive and unhappy, in the arms of his grandfa- 

Tene lived in Paris, not very long since, a distinguished || ther ; hardly was this child born, when his father conceived 
man whose talents had made his fortune, and who, notwith- || the idea of constructing a palace for him on the heights of 
standing the rapid change of his condition, still preserved |; Chaillot, overlooking the Seine, and the dusty arena of the 
his plain and modest way of living. The illustrious Percier, || Champ de Mars. Napoleon wished from the balcony of 
the architect so renowned, who, from the close of the revo- I this palace the child of Destiny and of Victory, should see 
lution, throughout the reign of the consulate and the empire, || manauvre the valiant phalanxes who had, with rubust 
under the restoration, and after the revolution of July, || hands, erected the throne which he should one day mount ; 
erected the most remarkable monuments which adorn || he also wished his son to be familiar with the noise of arms, 
Paris ; Percier, member of the Institute, and officer rose- || and the sports of combat, as soon as he learned to walk.” 
croix of the Legion of Honour. If ever the proverb, the || ‘One morning I was sent for to the palace of the Tuile- 
coat does not make the man, was applicable to any one, ries, and found Napoleon alone in his cabinet. After giving 
certainly it was to him. This learned man, honoured by all |, him an account of the state of the different works I was 
artists and men of taste, dressed plainer than the most ordi.|| erecting by his orders, in concert with my good Percier, 
nary private individual. An old riding-coat buttoned up to |, the emperour asked abrubtly: “ Zh bien! Fontaine, our 
his chin, a white cravat, tight pantaloons, which he had || palace of the King of Rome?” 
substituted with regret for short breeches, a fantastical hat, i “ Sire,” I replied, “‘ we have purchased and demolished 
and coarse shoes was his invariable costume; lean and bent jj all the buildings which covered the ground upon which you 
over from labour, he was often seen giving his arm to a| designed to construct the edifice.” 
man clad with a kind of recherché, joyous countenance, and ||‘ All!—Yesterday I saw, when returning from Ram- 
figure approaching embonpoint, the condisciple and intj- | bouillet, a small house standing yet—a kind of cabin.” 
mate friend of our illustrious architect, himself a distinguish. | ‘ Yes, sire, a miserable barrack falling in ruins, and 
ed architect also, This friend was Fontaine; there go | worth at the most 500 francs, including the ground and all.” 
Orestes and Pylades, said people as they passed; and in|| ‘To whom does it belong ?” 
truth these men were allied by. the most holy friendship. i “ To a cooper of Chaillot, named Pierre Jauber.” 

Percier divided his labours and emoluments with Fontaine;'; _“‘ It belongs to a mechanic !” repeated the emperour. 
Fontaine always shared with Percier, and this noble partici- i “ Yes, sire.” 

pation lasted until Pylades was cruelly torn from Orestes—,, ‘* Then you will pay him a thousand francs.” 

Percier is dead. || I bowed without replying. Napoleon resumed: 

These two artists, intimate frends of my father, had an | ‘We will end our interview now, my dear architect ; I 
inexpressible charm when relating incidents of the past ; hav- | must go the Council of State. Finish promptly the works 
ing witnessed the tempest of the revolution, and our latest |, already commenced, so that we may undertake others. I 
monarchy, they had seen much, and what is more, retained || have great views for Paris; I wish to say too: I found 
it. So whenever I had the pleasure of hearing them con- | Rome, brick, and I leave it marble !” 
verse, I was all eyes and ears, and was afraid to open my | I bowed low and withdrew. 
mouth lest I might interrupt them. || The same day, at dusk, two working men, one about 

I remember one evening my father took me with him to | Sixty, the other apparently thirty, were seen at an inn, on 
visit Percier in the modest apartment he occupied in the || the barrier de Passy, resting their elbows on a table, on 
Louvre; Fontaine was with his friend, my father, pupil of | which the host had spread a bit of bread, a slice of Brie 
the great painter David, had seen and remembered a great | Cheese, two glasses and a measure of what is called wine in 
deal. It is interesting to hear three artists engage in con- 1 the suburbs, and even in the interiour of Paris. They con- 


WITil A BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING. 


Tur plate of this week tells its own story. Those of our 
readers who prefer figures to landscape, will of course wait 
their turn—as we try, by constant variety, to please all 
tastes at one time or another. 














versation ; I listened attentively. || versed in a low tone, and seemed to feel a powerful interest 
From the revolution of 93, they passed on to the consulate, || in the subject of their conversation. 
and gradually to the beautiful years of the empire. | ‘* My boy,” said the eldest to his companion, * thou hold- 


“Tell me, my dear Fontaine,” said my father, “ how it | est thy fortune in thy hands.” 
happened you never executed this fine plan here;” and my | ‘ How so, father Garnot ?” 
father pointed to an admirable sketch, in a plain frame, | “ Look here! listen to me. All the houses on the side of 
beneath which was written: ‘ The Palace of the King of || Chaillot where he wants to build a palace for his son, are 
Rome.” | pulled down ; thine is the only one left ; he cannot do with- 
“ Ah! ah !”-replied M. Fontaine, “ that is a story you de- | out it; comprehendest thou now? Eh! thon must make 
mand, my dear Bevoil: a singular story, for truly if the palace | them pay for it—pay roundly.” 
has remained only in its outline until now, it is owing,|| “Indeed, thou hast reason ; but tell me then, old fellow 
° Z| ’ 3 ’ 3 
yrithout contradiction, as much to the little cause I am rw Ht how much could I demand. The house with the ground is 
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not worth, at the most, above 400 francs, and that is a 
great deal.” 

‘“‘ No matter! no matter! make them pay thee hide and 
hair.” 

‘+ Let’s see, could I ask a thousand francs ?” 

“ Peuh! Jauber ; demand ten thousand, and I predict it 
will not be refused thee.” 

“But you dream, father Garnot, or you are already 
drunk,” replied Jauber, opening eager eyes at the discourse 
of his companion ; “ ten thousand francs for a barrack that 
threatens every day to tumble down on my head !” 

“ Yes, yes! ten thousand francs, nothing less. Think 
too, he must buy it of thee.” 

‘“‘ But if he does not buy it? eh!” 

* Then he cannot build his palace for the king of Rome; 
for, after the plan I have seen, I, who work on the building, 
(Garnot was master-mason, and I often employed him,) 
after the plan, I who know all about it, thy house, my ho- 
nest Jauber, falls exactly in the middle of the court of 
honour.” 

« All that is very well,’ resumed the young man, “ but if 
he takes me, and commands me to pull it down?” 

“Let me alone, for if that happens, thou canst summon 
him before a justice of the peace, who will condemn him to 
build it up again for thee.” 

**Summon the emperour before the judge of peace !” 
said Jauber, bursting into a loud fit of laughter. 

“‘Certainly ! he must appear as well as any other man. 
Seest thou, Jauber, he may take as many kingdoms as he 
pleases, and it is no harm, but to touch the least property 
of his poorest subjects, bernique ! that is forbidden him; 
he will not then pull down thy house without thy consent.” 

“ Very well! But ten thousand francs, think of it, father 
Garnot, it is a big sum, that!” 

“To be sure, ten thousand frances, not a farthing less! 
Whereupon thou wilt lend me a thousand crowns I want 
for an enterprise I have in view; a thousand crowns I shall 
expect from thee; then with the 7000 which will be left 
thee, thou mayst hire a work-shop at Passy, buy wood, get 
help, be master-cooper, marry Rosette—thou lovest Rosette 
—is it not so?” 

“ Your daughter, father Garnot ?—Certainly !” 

“‘ Then, my son-in-law, do as I tell thee, and thou wilt be 
well off.” 

Jauber disputed a little longer with his future father-in- 
law, till at last, vanquished by his reasons, and dazzled less 
with the idea of marrying Rosette than that of becoming 
master-cooper, he gave up, and made Garnot a formal pro- 
mise he would not sell his property for less than ten thou- 
sand francs. That point settled, our two drinkers separated, 
as much excited from wine as from ambition. 

The next day, with all his resolutions fortified by the re- 
flections of the night, I received Jauber’s visit. 

As soon as he entered, I said: 

‘* Jauber, I have good news to tell thee. The emperour 
wants to buy thy house. The building at double its worth, 
with the ground, is valued highly at 500 franes, and I am 
authorized to give thee a thousand ; art satisfied? 

“‘ Not the least in the world, Monsieur arehitect, and the 
proof is, I refuse.” 

“© What for?” 

*¢ Because I want more.” 

*¢ How much ?” 

* Ten thousand francs.” 

“Ten thousand francs!” I repeated. 

«* Yes, ten thousand francs!” 


“Neither the one, nor the other; I ask ten thousand 
francs for my house and the land ; take it or leave it.” 


pull it down in spite of thee ?” 

“ Let him try it, he’d lose the game.” 

“ This is something new ! And what wouldst do then” 
**T would summon him before the judge, who would 
make him rebuild my house at his expense, which would 
suit me very well; for I should then have a house entirely 
new.” 

I could not help smiling, but finding him firm, said: 
“Thou desirest to profit by the want we have of thy bar. 
rack, and make us pay twenty times its value ; that is not 
right; that is not loyal. I was directed to offer theea 
thousand francs, and not ten thousand ; I must, therefore, 
refer this to the emperour. Return to thy labour, I will let 
thee know what he decides to do in this affair.” 

The day following, I informed Napoleon of the interview 
I had had with the cooper, of his unreasonable exactions, 
and the danger his majesty run in being cited before the 
justice of the peace of the arondissement, if he did not take 
care. 

‘“ Parbleu !” said the emperour, laughing, “ this is the 
counterpart of the mill at Sans Souci; but I am more for. 
tunate than Frederick, for the famous miller remained mas. 
ter at home, not willing to sell it at any price. If ten thou- 
sand francs will make the happiness of this poor devil, 
shall not regret them: give them to him.” 

‘‘ The same day,” continued M. Fontaine, “I told Jauber 
the emperour consented to give him ten thousand francs; 
so he must take out his furniture, for in three days I should 
send workmen to pull it down.” 


Although Jauber was quite satisfied with the success of 


conning it over, that if he had named a greater cum, he 
could have obtained it as easily. With double the sum he 
had fixed himself, instead of being a cooper at Passy, and 
rolling casks into the cellars of that commerce, and the 
neighbouring places, he could, he thought, establish himself 
as a manufacturer of casks in Touraine, Anjou, or Burgun- 
dy ; and instead of Rosette, who was neither rich nor pretty, 
and whom he did not love beyond mediocrity, marry a pro- 
prietor’s daughter, and have no need of borrowing money 
from him, but who, on the contrary, would give him with 
the hand of the heiress handsome crowns, or good vine- 
yards. 

With these ideas fermenting in his brain, he became wm. 
grateful as well as covetous, and inwardly cursed father 
Garnot, who had spoiled his fortune, by estimating his house 
and land at only one thousand francs. 

While reflecting upon it, he remembered there were 
no writings, and a word given might be retracted ; conse 
quently, he resolved to retract his. 

“Such things were done then, (and now too,”) he added 
mischievously. 

When the men arrived to commence their work, Jauber, 
who had not removed a single article, forbid their touching 
his house, and sent them away. Informed of this, I sent for 
him again to know what he meant. He declared loudly 
and firmly he would not sell his property for less than 20,000 
francs. 

“ But did you not offer it me for 10,0002” said I. 

“ That is true,” he replied, “‘ but you should have taken me 
up then ; now that I have thought it over, I want double.” 

“ Tg this the last price ?” 

“Probably: still I will notsay. Let the emperour decide 








Thou art drunk, or crazy!” 


| promptly, or it may cost him something.” 


his demand, yet he persuaded himself, by degrees, while 


“ But if the emperour should take away thy barrack, and f 
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The same evening there was to be a grand reception 
atthe Tuileries; I went. The emperour, who was not fond 
of noise and crowds, yet knew these routs were necessary, 
did not help to animate these reunions, except by his pre- 
sence; he would fix himself in a corner, and there often 
converse with his ministers and generals. 

When I entered the saloon of the Marshals, I saw 
Napoleon talking with Duroc, Bertrand, Junot, Lannes, and 
other military mea ; the moment he observed me, he called 
me to him and said : 

“ Well, have you finished your affair with the cooper?” 

I informed him how matters stood ; he frowned, and ex- 
plaining the affair to those around him, turned to me, and 
with that brevity which characterised him, said: 

“ Give him 20,000 frances, Fontaine: but make him sign 
the contract on the spot, lest the comical fellow earry his 
pretensions still higher.” 

But when Jauber, to whom the acquiescence of the 
emperour was announeed, found himself in presence of the 
notary, he declared he would not sell for less than 30,000, 
In vain the publie officer represented to him how wrong he 
was acting, in vain I tried with all who were present to 
make him change his resolution: he etiil remained un- 
shaken. 

We threatened to turn him out by law; he replied, 
that a man of law, whom he pretended he had consulted, 
had assured him that the palace of the king of Rome was 
not an edifice of public utility, but a private enterprise of 
of the emperour for himself and his, and that he had no right 
to force him to sell his patrimony for such a purpose. We 
counselled, we coaxed ; he was obstinate and we left him. 

I returned home, greatly disappointed, not knowing how 
to avoid irritating the emperour when I should tell him I 
had failed again.” 

Percier knew not what to advise me; we were waiting 
to goon with our design, but had to stop everything for 
this miserable affair. At last, a few days after, Napoleon 
helped me out of my embarrassment, having learned indi- 
rectly what_had happened. 

“That Jauber is an obstinate fellow,” said he to me; 
“he profits by the want I have of his house to extort money 
from me.” 

“ Sire,” said Joachim Murat, who happened to be present 
at this interview, “ your majesty has a great deal of goodness ; 
order a dozen of the sapeurs of the guard to fling down the 
shed of the insolent fellow; then pay him whatever is 
judged right.” 

“How you talk!” replied the emperour; “to build the 
foundations of an edifice upon usurped soil, would not be 
building very securely.” Then turning to me, he continued: 
“so on with the work, M. Fontaine: there is much to do 
that will take time, and time brings about many things.” 

He was right, time did indeed bring many things; it 
first brought the Russian disaster, the glorious and fatal 
campaign of France, and at last the emperour’s abdication. 





All these events suspended the progress of the projected 
palace, and it was soon after abandoned ; there is all there | 
is left of it,’ added M. Fontaine, pointing to the frame my | 
father spoke of, * and I do not think I shall ever be employed | 
any further in its construction, unless the king, Louis! 
Philippe, should think of building it for the son of the Duchess 
of Orleans.” (This conversation took place some months 
after the marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the Princess 
Hélene.) 


“As for Jauber’s cabin,” continued our narrator, “ re- 
maining alone, on the declivity of a hill, it fell completely 
Mm ruins, and its master was forced to seek shelter 





elsewhere. The ambitious mechanic, who would have 
profited by the generosity of the great man to acquire a 
competency which industry and good conduct would have 
| increased, lost all he kept in his hands. He thought of 
| returning to Rosette Garnot, whom he had left with disdain 
when he flattered himself with becoming rich; but Rosette, 
| in turn, disdained him, and married a wine-merchant in the 
| faubourg du Roule.” 

| Thus Jauber remained a simple cooper, for not having, 
| like many when placed on the road to fortune, known where 
| to stop, and when to say, apropos: it is enough. 

One evening in the summer of 1840, on returning from 

| Versailles, whither I had gone to visit the gallery of the 
| Crusades, for which my father had painted three subjects of 
our chivalric history, I met M. Fontaine returning also to 
| Paris. 
| Arrived at the barrier of Passy, we were stopped by a 
| long file of carts which the officers of custom were inspect- 
| ing ; thisstation appeared too long, when my amiable com- 
| 
| 


panion proposed to walk by the way of the Champs Elysées. 

Opposite the bridge of Jena, passing before a heap of 
| hewn stones, I said to M. Fontaine: “ Here is your palace 
of the king of Rome.” 

“ Ah yes !” he replied, recalling the story he had related 
} us sometime before. ‘ Stop, this is the place where Jauber’s 
cottage stood ;” and he pointed to a mass of stones and 
rubbish. 

“Charity, M. Fontaine,” murmured an old man before 
us in rags, as he held out his hand, undoubtedly having 
overheard our conversation. 

** Ah mon Dieu, it is Jauber!” cried M. Fontaine, com- 
passionately. 

“ Yes! ’tis I, who am so infirm, I can work no longer ; 
charity, if you please.” 

“Stop; stop!” said the architect to the beggar, as he 
| slid a five franc piece into his hand; “if you had listened 
to me at the time—” 
| ‘The old man sighed, thanked him, and we walked on in 
silence. 

It was indeed Jauber ; begging alms near the ruins of his 
cottage, and before the threshold of the palace of the king 
of Rome. E. P. 








od 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 


—wonpveR if your Mr. Perambulator-about-town has re- 
cently—that is, within the last year—extended his rambles 
as far south as the Battery? Suppose not; for, with other 
interesting endowments, he is such a clever gleaner of 
oddities, monstrosities, and trifles in general, that had he 
ventured the said trip within the time specified, we (the 
New Mirror-ites) would have been furnished with an en- 
chanting article on a certain, and by no means insignificant, 
“Town Trifle.” Rest assured, gentlemen, there is some- 
thing in that quarter exceedingly rare, though in no one of 
its phases, yet developed, can it be termed peculiarly rich— 
something, “ indeed, indecd, sirs,” extremely funny! Not 
only is it a rare and funny something, but, as yet, a very 
incomprehensible something, in fact, a“ right down genuine” 
nondescript ; and unless your Mr. P. can pencil it out, there 
is evidently no hope for the passing generation, although, 
ages hence, human astuteness may attain to such a degree 
of perfection as to be able to unravel the mystery. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the abovementioned gentleman will 
duly consider the crisis, and endeavour to prepare himself 
for a successful struggle ; but, at present, he seems to be 
occupied with ‘ town trifles” in a northerly and easterly 
direction, and, a8 a weary time may elapse ere his course is 
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reversed, an idea or two, ad interim, may not be considered 
particularly obtrusive. There is a bare possibility, however, 
that you will determine the whole thing a prodigious 
bore and for that reason this contingency has been 
thoroughly mentalized, but with no other result than a 
confirmation of uncle Dubious. All things considered, it 
may be as well, perhaps, to anticipate such a decision, 
and proceed accordingly. Be entreated, sirs, “ Brigadier 
and committee,” jointly and severally, to try the effect 
of “second sober thoughts; not from any fear that | 
the primary determination would be exhaled from brains | 
immoderately liquified with the “ ruby red”—no, by my 
faith! but quere: by always insisting on perfect novelty 
in matter, and beauty in composition, may you not occa- 
sionally reject a paper, which, if submitted to your readers, 
would arouse wholesome thought and discussion on “ matters 
and things,” (no doubt, intended to be exceedingly beautiful 
and chaste,) but which, in spite of civilization, have grown 





up perfect scarecrows to both biped and quadruped? I do 
not say there is—yet is there not—a kind of moral obligation | 
resting upon you in this behalf? and would you not subserve | 
it, and benefit the public, without being thought superer- | 
ogatory, by seriously hinting at that taste for the grotesque 
and barbarous which is now so rife amongst us, and, unfor- | 
tunately, seems determined to exhaust its rankness in bur- | 
lesqueing every attempt to ornament and beautify our city ? | 

But discretion suggests an immediate introduction of the 
something in question. It is believed to be a settled axiom | 
with terrestrials, that things may be done, underdone, or | 
overdone ; which of these attributes more exclusively per- 
tains to the monster thing at the Bowling Green—* that is | 
the question.” First: this precious deposit is very judiciously 
surrounded by an unleapable iron railing; for, if not thus 
protected, the entire collection would rapidly vanish from 
its present locality, and like the old worm-eaten timbers 
from the “ Constitution” frigate, experience a magic-like | 
transformation into *t Nick-nacks and notions, for sale or 
barter :” walking-sticks of “ Constitution” wood, with heads 
ingeniously fashioned from the rare rocks of Bowling Green, | 
would be of priceless value; watch-seals, breast-pins, and | 
finger-rings of the same rocky substance, curiously wrought, | 
would become the strife of the fashionable world; and 
specimens thereof would be found in all collections of curi- 
osities and private cabinets, on the same shelf with sacred 
relics and memorials of antiquity. As it is, there can be 
little doubt that the railing is often scaled by persevering 
naturalists and curiosity seekers, who thus brave direful 
dangers and frights, to possess fragments of this modern 
out-door altar. It is respectfully suggested, therefore, that 
as soon as may be, the matter should be brought under the 
grave consideration of our reform Common Council, so 
that in the hoped-for reorganization of the police, ample 
provision may be made for the perfect protection of rocks, 
so beautifully black and brown! ay, and so tastefully and 
classically arranged! Second: if the thing is done at the 
Bowling Green, it would be but right and proper to do the 
Park fountain a la mode, viz.: amass a quantity of bricks 
and mortar, say in a conical form, as “ variety is pleasing,” 
with a diameter at the base not less than fifty feet, and from 
seventy to eighty feet in height, thus preserving the Bowling 
Green ratio of heap to area; we should then have two 
exquisite structures, rich and rare in materials, romanciful 
in design, and the tout ensemble of each “ very like a whale” 
spouting water in a gocse pond! But, seriously. 








How much more in keeping with the size and beauty of 
the enclosure, good taste, and permanent satisfaction, 


ple design memorative of the interesting historical incidents 
connected with the spot! It is rumoured, lrowever, that 
feelings of patriotism excluded all such ideas and sugges. 
tions ; and, on second thought, an indescribable hideosity 
is a fit occupant of the place once burthened with the statue 
of a scrofulous king! Should the above prove a “ false 
rumour,” charity would induce the belief, that fears were 
entertained lest the pure Croton, left sporting alone, might 
render the neighbourhood too bewitching to loafers and 
loungers: it was deemed expedient, therefore, whilst seek. 
ing the cooling influence of gushing waters, to attempt to 
neutralize the consequent increase of ocular attractions. If 
right in this instance, never was project more happily and 
successfully executed ; for, albeit, the neutralizer is, now 
and then, partially veiled by a jet of surpassing amplitude 
and beauty, yet a greater portion of the time it looms upa 
sombre mass of naked deformity—one of the most unmean. 
ing and senseless eyesores ever inflicted on the animate 
creation. In either case, then, the ultimate purpose is fully 
realized, id est, the attribute is—done. A philosophic in- 
quiry into the correctnes of the taste displayed in the elabo- 
rate erection, would, very justly, be considered the super. 
lative degree of facetiousness; and so long as de gustibus 
non est disputandum remains an inseparable incident to 
human nature, so Jong, alas! this point must continue ad 
libitum. Nevertheless,a single remark en passant :—To 
give all proper effect to a more perfect design (‘if I may 
be allowed the expression” in this connection) of a similar 





| character, an area of not less than one hundred acres would 
| be requisite ; for, in addition to a reasonable variety of four. 
|footed things, the tiny forest, the embowered cottage, the 
fairy grotto, the lovers’ retreat—all should have place to per. 
fect and ruralize the scene. 

Whenever Bowling Green shall attain to the dimensions 
of a western prairie, rustic-fountainers can indulge their 
propensity without detriment to good taste, or fear of ex- 
citing ludicrous remarks and comparisons ; but so long as 
Bowling Green is little Bowling Green, in the name of 
uncle Toby, let it be treated accordingly. Finally :—why 
should not the creation of numerous fountains in our city, 
present an cpportunity for the display of genius and classic 
taste—a field for the growth and encouragement of the na- 
tive artist? If the natural element is insufficient, let all as- 
scciated attractions be of a character tu invite contempla- 
tion—something to please the mind, as well as gratify the 
eye. Perhaps it is but just to state, that the pile in question 
has been voted nem. con. an additional item to the “ little- 
of-every-thing” list—Very well! but here ends the enume- 
ration of its perceptible virtues. Gaze on it from morn till 
evening, and scarce a thought does it suggest—other than 
wonder at so much rudeness, and speculation as to the in- 
dueements which operated to such a heaping up; I say 
scarce, for there is a dictum de dicto, that ‘* once upon & 
time” an abstracted gazer was overheard warbling, con 
molto expressione, the following ditty :-— 

TENORE—“* Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head! 
How begot, how nourished!” 
And there seemed a deep gurgling voice from the inmost 
recesses of the ‘* execrable shape,” to reply :— 
Basso—" It is engender‘d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed ; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies : 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 
I'll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. 
CONCERTO—Ding, dong, bell.” 


With an ave for protection, it is said: 








would have been a chaste execution in marble—some sim- 


“He tumed and left the spot.” w. Ww. 
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The following pathetic and beautiful poem, by Sumner || wisdom which ensures contentment; and which is indis- 


Lincoln Fairfield, was adcressed to his wife a few days Le. 


fore he died, and was the last he wrote : 
TO ANGELIONA. 


Dove of the Deluge! wearied are thy wings, 
Winnowing the void air on thy flight with me ; 
Yet every sunbow o’er thy beaut flin 
The heart's bloom, born of God’s infinity. 
Lone, faint, o’ercast by huddled worlds of gloom, 
Wronged by the heartless, wreeked in reach of bliss, | 
O’er life’s Sahara, on to unknown tomb, 
Alone I wander—hopeless but for this— 
This beauty of the blossom, breathing heaven 
O’er earth’s dark, withering woes—o’er tempest Time— 
Stumbling on Doubt’s wild mountains! yet ’tis given 
Despair to know Love makes its own sweet clime, 
O’er crashing wreck and smouldering ruin flies, 
Its cherub pinions flashing glory back, | 
The holy smile of Eden in its eyes, 
And angel hosts triumphing in its track. 


Oh! but for this—for thee—divinest child 
Of sorrowing, sinning Earth! Time had not now 
Hurled howling tempests o’er my spirit wild, 
And left its lightnings on my blasted brow. 
Supremest Goop bequeathed thee to impart, | 
Een to dim Earth, the blooming light of Love, 
And, though the footsteps falter, still the heart 





Seeks thee, its ark, lone wandering deluge dove ! 


Through fleckered clouds the molten moonlight streams, 
As o’er my spirit floats thy smile of youth; 
Visions of Arcady and Argolic dreams 
Wear, to my yearning gaze, the garb of ‘Truth; 
And all that Nature, through its myriad spheres, 
Could frame, in thy sweet bosom hath its home, 
Yet o’er the Past swirls a dark sea of tears, 
And sighing Sorrow dims the days to come. 


What but blest knowledge of thy sweetest spirit 
Hath ‘Time vouchsafed through all its years of wo ? 
What its sad eras given me to inherit ? 
Bereavement, want, and malady, that grow 
By needing nutriment; mid vivid flame 
Doomed e’er to dwell, yet destined ne’er to die, 
The martyr mind, te lingering years the same, 
Still from the burning bush glares on the blackened sky, 
And finds no fellowship in any world ; 
Or avalanche, or earthquake, maelstrom, ocean, 
In the dread wrath of Ruin—each hath hurl’d 
Its maniac ven , mid the mad commotion 
Of anarch Wo—Time’s tyrant reigns alone ! 
With giant strides, he treads the voiceless waste ; 
Without a smile, mounts empire’s gory throne ; 
Onward looks hopeless—darkly on the Past! 


Bride of my bosom! though denied on eerth, 
Blend thy blest spirit with my saddeneu thought, 
And breathe the blessing of Love's holiest birth 
Around life’s pathways ; what deep skill hath wrought | 
Refine thou and exalt; be with me, Love! 
In trial, toil, temptation—guide and guard 
My erring steps—and oh! my prophet dove! 
Hail to heaven’s shore thine own lamenting bard! 


| 


| 
} 
i 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Tae following is rather a more serious article than usual— 
but we have c: rrespondents who demand of us this ad. | 
dition occasionally to our variety. It is well written and 
profitable reading. 

THE MOTHER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 

Tue diligent and careful observer of human nature, as 
recorded in history, or as daily presented to the eye, will) 
not fail to meet with events of such thrilling interest as to 
need no aid of imagination to awaken the tenderest sympa- 
thies of our being. It is true, they are often of a painful, | 
rather than romantic character; but far better adapted to | 
enlarge the understanding, rectify the judgment, and im- 
prove the heart. 

The habit of dwelling on works of fiction, or yielding to 
the reveries of fancy, tends to dissipate and degrade the 
mind, to blunt the moral powers, to excite the desire of 
forbidden pleasures, and dissatisfaction with the arrange- 
ments of heaven. But the study of human nature, as 
exhibited in real life, in the history of the world, and in 
tevealed truth, may lead instrumentally to that heavenly 








|pensable to happiness here, as well as in that higher state 
| of being for which this is designed as a preparation. And 
lit is always peculiarly interesting and instructive, to trace 
| the means employed by the Unseen One, in forming charac- 
| ters distinguished for usefulness, and in accomplishing the 


|, most important events. Of this idea, some incidents in the 


! 


i history of Monica, the sainted mother of Augustine, afford 
| striking illustration. 

| She was born in Tagasta, a city of Numidia, about three 
hundred and thirty years after Christ. Her parents moved 
/in the more elevated walks of life, and were professedly 
| Christians. They spared no efforts in procuring for their 
| daughter those accomplishments befitting their rank. But 
| for that part of her education which especially prepared her 
| for the duties and trials of life, and distinguished her from 
|the millions whose memory has perished, she was chiefly 
' indebted to the instructions of a pious old nurse. 

| In accordance with the customs of the country, and 
probably without any reference to her wishes, she was, at 
|a very early age, given in marriage to Patricius, a man of 
‘infidel sentiments and morose disposition. Though thus 
| united, and during the first years of her married life, most 
‘severely tried by neglect and insult, she seems never to have 
‘forgotten the relation and duties of a wife. She looked 


,, constantly to her divine master for wisdom and strength; 


‘and through the influence of her obedience, her piety, and 


|her uniformly amiable deportment, she not merely gained 
‘the admiration of ner husband, but was happily instrumental 
‘in turning him from his evil courses, and dark infidelity, to 
| the practical acknowledgment of revealed truth. 

| She spared no pains to instruct her little Augustine in the 
| Christian religion, and win his tender heart to the Saviour. 


'| From his earliest years he was accustomed to daily prayer, 


| and at times appeared to engage in it with intelligence and 
idelight. Affection for his mother seemed to be as yet the 
jruling principle of his heart; and, ardent in his natural 
| temperament, there was much in his childhood to gratify 
|her fondest wishes. Still, in the progress of his opening 
| mind, she saw much to excite apprehension and alarm. 
| She saw him gradually forming such habits, as are often the 
‘ruin of the most intelligent youth. 

As he advanced towards manhood, her influence in 


|| checking his irregularities and impressing his mind with 


religious sentiments was daily lessening. He became too 
much devoted to wild gratification, and too much enslaved 
to the vilest passion, to honour even the authority of a 
mother. But she had a deep sense of the infinite value of 
his soul, and therefore clung to him with untiring resolution ; 
and, when human means seemed utterly powerless, she the 
more earnestly commended his case to Him who is ever 
ready to hear the desire of the humble. 

On one occasion, finding her son had embraced dan- 
gerous errours, she earnestly entreated a certain bishop to 
reason him out of them. But though he was by no means 
disposed to evade such a tisk, when there was any hope of 
success yet now, he entirely declined; saying, “ Yourson is 
too much elated at present, too much captivated with the 
novelty of his speculations, to listen to arguments ; be patient 
in duty ; continue to pray for him and he will be brought to 
see his errours.” But the heart of a mother cannot rest, when 
she realizes that the salvation of her child is at stake. She 
persisted in her request with many tears. At last the worthy 
bishop, somewhat out of patience with her importunity, 
replied, ‘“* Leave me, good woman, it is impossible that the 
child of such prayers should perish.” This answer impressed 
her, as if it had been a voice from heaven, with the convic. 
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tion that it is good both to hope and quietly to wait for the 
salvation of the Lord; and encouraged her to more humble 
perseverance at the throne of infinite mercy. Thus, with 
quenchless ardour, Monica sought the conversion of her son, 
even in the darkest hours of his apostacy. Augustine him- 
self says, “* While I was rolling in the pollution of sin, some- 
times indeed attempting to rise, yet still sinking deeper and 
deeper, she persisted in prayer, and never ceased to hope.” 
At the age of twenty nine, he determined to go to Rome, 
His mother resolved if possible to detain him, or if she could 
not do this, to accompany him. By falsehood and artifice, 
however, he persuaded her, on the night of his anticipated 
departure, to retire to rest. She spent its sleepless hours in 
earnest prayer, that the calamity she so much feared might 
be averted. But the light of morning plunged her almost 
in despair. Augustine had fled; the shores of Carthage 
were fast receding from his view, and his widowed mother 
might have been seen moaning, solitary, onthe strand. He 
says, in his confessions, “ I lied to my mother, and such a 
mother! and thus escaped.” She returned to Carthage, 
feeling keenly the bitterness of that neglect—perhaps of all 
the most painful—the neglect of a tenderly beloved son. 
Stillhis ungrateful desertion only made her the more earnest 
for him, at the throne of infinite mercy ; well knowing that 
Providence could so overrule this mysteriously effective 
event, as to make it the very means of accomplishing the 
desire of the soul. 
In a few months he left Rome for Milan, where he was 
received with paternal kindness by the good St. Ambrose. 
Under his luminous expositions, the pride and self-confidence 
of Augustine yielded ; and the light of conviction began to 
dawn on the thick darkness that had so long enshrouded 
his soul, through the deceitfulness of sin. He now sought 
the truth with earnestness and docility: and just at this 
period his mother arriving at Milan, he explained to her the 
state of his mind; and, doubtful as the case yet was, it 
lighted up her soul with fresh hope and more fervent zeal. 
Her prayers for him were more humble and importunate, the 
flame of her devotion still more ardent; and, with full 
confidence in the covenanted faithfulness of Him, who said 
to Abraham, “I will be a god to thee, and to thy seed,” 
she assured Augustine, that ere she departed this life, she 
should see him a true believer. She attended constantly on 
the ministry of St. Ambrose, and became eminently dis- 
tinguished among the pious of that church. And here, at 
length, she indeed had the unutterable satisfaction of seeing 
her son abandon all his gross errours, as well as dissolute 
habits ; cordially embracing the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
bringing forth fruit to his praise. Through persevering 
prayer, and the clear exhibitions of sacred truth, accom- 
panied by the power of the Holy Spirit, this man of pride, 
of sensuality, of unhallowed ambition, and supreme selfish- 
ness, was brought low in the dust of humiliation before 
God; and, like Saul of Tarsus, was led to count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ. He 
now felt the absolute necessity, the infinite value, of such 
a Saviour. He was filled with peace in believing ; and, in 
the language*of the Psalmist, he delighted to pour forth 
thanksgivings to Him who had delivered him from the 
dominion of sin. In the fulness of his joy he exclaimed, 
**O Lord, I am thy servant; I am thy servant, and the son 
of thine handmaid; thou hast loosed my bonds. O Lord, 
who is like unto thee! I will offer to thee the sacrifice of 
praise continually !” 
Having been admitted into the church, he resolved to re- 
turn, at once, with his mother to Africa ; that the theatre of 
his former blindness, his follies, his crimes, and his protract- 
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| ed impenitence, might witness the sincerity of his conver. 

‘pup and the Omnipotent power of Divine truth and grace; 
and that he might proclaim to his own countrymen that Re. 

deemer whom he had so ungratefully dishonoured. 

But in the course of their journey, Monica died at Ostia, 
near the mouth of the Tiber, where they had stopped to rest 
and recruit for the voyage. A few days before her death, 
| she and her son being alone, looking out of a window, of 
| most beautiful prospect, the conversation turned on the sub. 


|lime realities of Eternity. 





their thoughts from the world and all its fleeting enjoyments; 
and to conceive themselves on the utmost verge of time— 
If, said Augustine, (in substance,) if the tumult of present 


They endeavoured to abstract | 





things were to subside forever—if natural life were now to | 


pause, and all its senses cease to be the medium of acquiring 
| knowledge— and if, in this state the revelations of the Di. 
| vine Majesty were to be made to us by immediate inspin. 
| tion, and were to continue forever, engaging and absorbing 


| the whole soul, would not thir be something like what js 
'meant by entering into the joy of our Lord? But, con. 
| tinued he, when shall this be? When shall we behold all 
‘this? At that moment, he says, the world and all its ples. 
|sures seemed to pass away from her affections; and she 
| thus replied :—Son, I have no more any desire to live ; what 
I should do any longer here, I know not; for I have nothing 
| more to hope or wish for. One thing made me covetous of 
| life :—it was, to witness your conversion. And this blessed 
| boon Heaven has vouchsafed more fully than I ever expect. 
| ed ;—why, then, should I linger here ? 

| Searcely five days had elapsed after this conversation, 
| before she was seized with a fever. She viewed approach. 
| ing death, not merely with tranquillity, but with triumphant 
joy ;—as a welcome messenger, calling her from scenes of 
trial and affliction, to the immediate presence of that Saviour 
who had been her unfailing confidence and support. Her 
disease advanced so rapidly, as very soon to deprive her of 
reason, and render her speechless; and on the ninth day of 
this illness, in the fifty-sixth year of her age, her emancipated 
spirit took its upward flight. 

In the tender affection of Monica, as mother, in her per- 
severance and enduring faith, and in that Christian magna- 
nimity which triumphed over every difficulty, and sustained 
her under the severest afflictions, there was enough to shed 
a transcendent lustre over her character, and to furnish un- 
equivocal evidence of her entrance on that state of blessed- 
ness she so ardently desired for her son; and that son, it 
is well known, afterwards became one of the brightest lumi- 
naries of his age, and of the world. Their genial light has 
already beamed upon the world for nearly two thousand 
years; and there is the highest reason to believe, that, 
having turned many to righteousness, both of them are now 
shining in celestial splendour, and will shine forever, as stars 
of the first magnitude, in the firmament of glory. 


In view, then, of results so immeasurably glorious and 
happy, who that sustains the endearing relation of parent, 
must not feel urged to the faithful and persevering discharge 
of duty? What wife.or mother will not be constrained to 
labour, like the pious Monica, for the salvation and eminent 
usefulness of her household? And what child of sensibility 
can fail to cherish sentiments of ceaseless gratitude for the 
affection and prayers of such a mother ? 

In comparison with such results of conjugal and parental 
fidelity to the priceless interests of the soul, how utterly in- 
significant are the proudest acquisitions of wealth, the im- 
posing splendours of fashion, ar the highest honours of an 
applauding world! These may all vanish in a moment, 





and leave the heart that trusted in them to desolation and 
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despair; but the triumphs of Christian effort look onward | proach towards that highly respectable class of the commu- 


and upward to the society of the just made prefect—to the 
fellowship of angels—to treasures imperishable in the 
heavens—to a throne that endureth forever. 

Such is the exceeding great reward proffered to the faith- 
ful. But the time for securing it is fast passing away. The 
day of reckoning and decision is at hand. And then, how 
many, now living at ease, wasting their precious moments 
in trifling pursuits, or toiling for perishable riches, would 
give the wealth of worlds for another season of probation 
and usefulness! O how many, in that hour, would give 
millions of worlds for a seat with Monica and her son, and 
the shining multitude, saved through their instrumentality, 
at the right hand of the throne! 

Dear reader, this exalted privilege may be yours. Do 
you ask how? It cannot, surely, be attained in idleness 
and unbelief. This would be contrary to the entire analogy 
of nature and providence, as well as to the unchanging 
word of Jehovah. These uniformly declare, that whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he alsoreap. Unless, then, 
the plans and purposes of Heaven are changed, a most fear- 
ful destiny necessarily awaits the slothful, the unbelieving, 
the unprofitable. But believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. Believe the testimonies of eternal truth, 
concerning man’s rebellion, and ruined condition, and the 
solemn realities of judgment and eternity, and you will at 
once shake off sloth, and be aroused to escape impending 
wrath, and secure unfading glory. Do you love your ease, 
and the pleasures of the world, more than Heaven? You 
have your choice; but remember, the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God. Do you say, there is time enough 
for religion by and by? Behold, now is the accepted time! 
The Omniscent One gives not the least encouragement for 
another day. Behold, now is the day of salvation! Do 


you say, then, you will in earnest seek salvation, but do it | 


privately? This, too, is at variance with Heaven’s wise 
plan. Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works. Whosoever is ashamed of me and of my 
words, of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed. Do 
you feel the overwhelming power of sinful habit; and your 
utter inability to rise in your own strength? Take hold of 
that mighty arm, now reaching down from heaven—ready 
to raise you up, to strengthen you, to heal you. It is an 
arm of everlasting mercy for the chief of sinners. The same 
kind arm that rescued Augustine, after thirty years of rebel- 
lion and wallowing in sin, rescued him from the horrible 
pit and miry clay, and set his feet upon a rock, and put a 
new song into his mouth! Rise, then, in the might of that 
Omnipotent arm ; seize the offer of Infinite love ; run with 
patience the race set before you ; and you too, like Monica 
and Augustine, and the countless multitudes before the 
throne, shall come off conquerour, and more than conquer. 
our, through Him that hath loved us and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood. A. D. 





THE ANTI-TAKING-BABIES-IN'TO-PUBLIC-AS- 
SEMBLIES-SOCIETY. 

A meetine of this highly respectable association was held 
last evening at their rooms. Mr. Job Smith, a worthy and 
athletic bachelor, was called to the chair, and the usual 
quantity of vices and secretaries appointed. The commit- 
tee, appointed at a previous meeting, reported the following, 
as the principles of the society: 

First—We consider the practice of taking infants into 
public assemblies, concerts, etc. as an evil that cries aloud 
for remedy. 


Secondly—While we would not breathe the faintest re. 


| hity, who officiate as nurses, we strongly protest against 
| their taking their babies into public meetings, etc, knowing, 
| as we do that it can only be done by a resort to arms. 
Thirdly.—While we acknowledge, that a large majority 
| of our fellow-creatures are, or have once been babies, we 
| consider it to be a fact, that itis a very small minority who 
| support these crying evils. 

Fourthly—We cannot shut our ears to the numerous 
evidences of this evil; indeed, we have known instances of 
late, where it was found impossible, with the largest church 
organ, to drown (not the child itself) the shrill, organic 
| notes of the child. We protest against those notes. 

Fifthly—We pledge ourselves to use our utmost exer- 
tions to carry out the above principles. 

After the reading of the principles of the society, Mr. 
| Dunn Brown rose from an inverted cradle, on which he was 
| Sitting, and moved their adoption, which motion was unani- 
mously carried, amid the shouts of the assembled bachelors. 

A committee of fourteen was then appointed, whose duty 
it is to carry out the objects of the society. It is to be 
hoped, that not a single man will be found in the city, who 
will not join this interesting association. 

J. Smrrn, chairman, A. T. B. I. P. A. S. 





THE NURTURE OF TRIPTOLEMUS. 


Trirrotemus was the son of Celeus, king of Attica, by 
| his wife Polymnia. During his youth, he felt such an ardour 
|| for knowledge, and such a desire to impart it to his fellow- 
| creatures, that, having but a slight frame for so vigorous a 
| soul, and meeting with a great deal of jealousy and envy 
|| from those who were interested in being thought the wiser, 
|, he fell into a wasting illness. His flesh left his bones ; his thin 
| hands trembled, when he touched the harp; his fine warm 
| eyes looked staringly out of their sockets, like stars that had 
i slipped out of their places in heaven. 
| At this period, an extraordinary and awful sensation 
|| Struck, one night, through the streets of Eleusis. It was 
| felt both by those who slept and those who were awake. 
| The former dreamed great dreams; the latter, especially 
| the revellers and hypocrites who were pursuing their profane 
| orgies, looked at one another, and thought of Triptolemus. 
' As to Triptolemus himself, he shook in his bed with ex- 
ceeding agitation; but it was with a pleasure that overcame 
him like pain. He knew not how to account for it; but he 
| begged his father to go out and meet whatever was coming. 
; He felt that some extraordinary good was approaching, both 
for himself and his fellow-creatures ; but revenge was never 
|farther from his thoughts. What was he to revenge? 
| Mistake and unhappiness? He was too wise, too kind, and 
too suffering. “ Alas!” thought he, “an unknown joy 
| shakes me like a palpable sorrow ; and their minds are but 
|as weak as my body. They cannot bear a touch they are 
| not accustomed to.” 
| The king, his wife, and his daughters went out, trembling, 
| though not so much as Triptolemus, nor with the same 
‘feeling. There was a great light in the air, which moved 
| gradually towards them, and seemed to be struck upwards 
from something in the street. Presently, two gigantic 
| torches appeared round the corner ; and underneath them, 
sitting in a car, and looking earnestly about, was a mighty 
| female, of more than ordinary size and beauty. Her large 
| black eyes, with her gigantic brows bent over them, and 
surmounted with a white forehead and a profusion of hair, 
j\looked here and there with an intentness and a depth of 
yearning indescribable. ‘ Chaire, Demeter!” exclaimed 
the king in a loud voice:—* Hail, creative mother!” He 
jraised the cry common at festivals, when they imagined a 
| deity manifesting itself; and the priests poured out of their 
| dwellings, with vestment and with incense, which they held 
| tremblingly aloft, turning down their pale faces from the gaze 
| of the passing goodness, 
| It was Ceres, looking for her lost daughter Proserpina. 
| The eye of the deity seemed to have a greater severity in 
| its earnestness, as she passed by the priests ; but at sight of 
la chorus of youths and damsels, who dared to lift up their 
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eyes as well as voices, she gave such a beautiful smile as 
none but gods in sorrow can give; and emboldened with 
this, the king and his family prayed her to accept their 
hospitality. 

She did so. A temple in the king’s palace was her 
chamber, where she lay on the golden bed usually assigned 
to her image. The mést precious fruits and perfumes burned 
constantly at the door; and at first, no hymns were sung, 
but those of homage and condolence. But these the goddess 
commanded to be changed for happier songs. Word was 
also given to the city, that it should remit its fears and its 
cares, and show all the happiness of which it was capable 
before she arrived. ‘ For,” said she, “‘ the voice of happi- 
ness arising from earth is a god’s best incense. A deity 
lives better on the pleasure of what it has created, than in 
a return of a part of its gifts.” 

Such were the maxims which Ceres delighted to utter 
during her abode at Eleusis, and which afterwards formed 
the essence of her renowned mysteries at that place. But 
the bigots, who adopted and injured them, heard them with | 
dismay ; for they were similar to what young Triptolemus 
had uttered in the aspirations of his virtue. ‘I'he rest of the 
inhabitants gave themselves up to the joy, from which the 
divinity would only extract consolation. They danced, they 


wedded, they loved; they praised her in hymns as cheerful 


as her natural temper; they did great and glorious things 
for one another: never was Attica so full of delight and 
heroism: the young men sought every den and fearful place 
in the territory, to see if Proserpina was there ; and the 
damsels vied who should give them most kisses for their 
reward. ‘Oh, Dearest and Divinest Mother!” sang the 
Eleusinians, as they surrounded the king’s palace at night 
with their evening hymn,—* Oh greatest and best goddess! 
who, not above sorrow thyself, art yet above all wish to 
inflict it, we know by this thou art indeed divine. Would 
that we might restore thee thy beloved daughter, the 
daughter Proserpina, the dark, the beautiful, the mother- 
loving ; whom some god, less generous than thyself, would 
keep for his own jealous doating. Would we might see 
her in thine arms! We would willingly die for the sight; 
would willingly die with the only pleasure which thou hast 
left wanting to us.” 

The goddess would weep at these twilight hymns, con- 
soling herself for the absence of Proserpina by thinking how 
many daughters she had made happy. Triptolemus shed 
weaker tears at them in his secret bed, but they were happier 
ones than before. “TI shall die,” thought he, “ merely from 
the bitter-sweet joy of seeing the growth of a happiness 
which I must never taste ; but, the days I longed for have 
arrived. Would that my father would only speak to the 
goddess, that my passage to the grave might be a little 
easiér !”* 

The father doubted whether he should speak to the 
goddess. He loved his son warmly, though he did not well 


| 


understand him; and the mother, in spite of the deity’s|| 


kindness, was afraid, lest in telling her of a child whom 
they were about to lose, they should remind her too forcibly 
of herown. Yet the mother, in an agony of alarm one | 
day, at a fainting fit of her son’s, was the first to resolve to 
speak to her, and the king and she went and prostrated 
themselves at her feet. ‘ What is this, kind hosts?” said 
Ceres, “have ye, too, lost a daughter?” ‘No; but we 
shall lose a son,’ answered the parents, “‘ but for the help 
of heaven.” ‘A son!” replied Ceres, “ why did you not 
tell me your son was living? I had heard of him, and 
wished to see him ; but finding him not among ye, I fancied 
that he was no more, and I would not trouble you with such 
amemory. But why did you fear mine, when I could do 
good? Did your son fear it?”— No, indeed,” said the 
parents; “he urged us to teii the."—* He is the being I 
took him for,” returned the goddess: “lead me to where 
he lies.” 
They eame to his chamber, and found him kneeling upon 

the bed, his face and joined hands bending towards the door. 
He had felt the approach of the deity ; and though he shook 


but one. 
| 


** What! before thy task is done?” “ Fate,” he replied, 
* seems to tell me that I was not fitted for my task, and it 
is more than done, since thou art here. I pray thee, let me 
|die; that I may not see every one around me weeping in 
| the midst of joy, and yet not have strength enough left in 
my hands to wipe away their tears.” ‘ Not so, my child,” 
said the goddess, and her grand harmonious voice had tears 
jin it as she spoke; “not so, Triptolemus; for my task is 
thy task ; and gods work with instruments. Thou hast not 
gone through all thy trials yet ; but thou shalt have a better 
covering to bear them, yet still by degrees.. Gradual sorrow, 
gradual joy.” 

So saying, she put her hand to his heart and pressed it, 
and the agitation of his spirit was further allayed, though he 
| returned to his reclining posture for weakness. From that 
| time the bed of Triptolemus was removed into the temple, 
‘and Ceres became his second mother; but nobody knew 
| how she nourished him. It was said that she summoned milk 
{into her bosom, and nourished him at her immortal heart? 
{but he did not grow taller in stature, as men expected, 





|| His health was restored, his joints were knit again, and 


stronger than ever ; but he continued the same small, though 
| graceful youth, only the sicklier particles which he had re. 
| ceived from his parents withdrew their influence. 

At last, however, his very figure began to grow and ex. 
,pand. Up to this moment he had only been an interesting 
| mortal, in whom, the stoutest and best-made of his father’s 
| subjects, recognized something mentally superiour. Now, he 
began to look in person, as well as in mind, a demigod. 
; The curiosity of the parents was roused at this appearance; 
{and it was heightened by the report of a domestic, who said, 
| that in passing the door of the temple one night, she heard 
{a sound as of a mighty fire. But their parental feelings 
| were also excited by the behaviour of Triptolemus, who, 
| while he seemed to rise with double cheerfulness in the 
|morning, always began to look melancholy towards night. 
| For some hours before he retired to rest he grew silent, and 
|looked more and more thoughtful, though nothing could be 
| kinder in his manners to everyboby, and the hour no sooner 
| approached for his retiring, than he went instantly and even 
| cheerfully. 

His parents resolved to watch; they knew not what they 
were about, or they would have abstained, for Ceres was 
|every night at her enchantments, to render their son im. 
|mortal in essence, as well as in fame, and interruption 
| would be fatal. At midnight they listened at the temple 
| door. 
| The first thing they heard was the roaring noise of fire, 
‘as had been reported. It was deep and fierce. ‘They were 
|about to retire for fear; but curiosity and parental feeling 
| prevailed. They listened again; but for some time heard 
| nothing but the fire. At last a voice, resembling their child’s, 
| gave a deep groan. ‘It was a strong trial, my son,” said 
another voice, in which they recognized the melancholy 
| sweetness of the goddess. “The grandeur and exceeding 
| novelty of these visions,” said the fainter voice, “* press upon 
|me, as though they would bear down my brain.” ‘ But 
ithey do not,” returned the deity, “and they have not. I 
| will summon the next.” ‘ Nay, not yet,” rejoined the mor- 
| tal; “yet be it as thou wilt. I know what thou tellest me, 
| great and kind mother.”-—* Thou dost know,” said the god- 
| dess, and thou knowest in the very heart of thy knowledge, 
| which is in the sympathy of it and the love. Thou seest 
| that difference is not difference, and yet it is so; that the 
same is not the same, and yet must be ; that what is, is but 
what we see, and as we see it; and yet that all which we 
see, is. Thou shalt prove it finally ; and this is the last trial 
Vision, come forth.’ A noise here took place, a8 
of the entrance of something exceedingly hurried and ago- 


|nized, but which remained fixed with equal stillness. A 
| brief pause took place, at the end of which the listeners 


| heard their son speak, but in a voice of exceeding toil and 


| loathing, and as if he had turned away his head :—* It is,” 


|said he, gasping for breath, ‘* utmost deformity.”—* Only to 


| thine habitual eyes, and when alone,” said the goddess in a 


in every limb, it was a transport beyond fear that made him|} soothing manner; look again.” “O my heart!” said the 





rise—it was love and gratitude. The goddess saw it, and 


| same voice, gasping, as if with transport, “ they are perfect 


bent on him a look that put composure into his feelings.|| beauty and humanity.” ‘They are only two of the same,” 


“What wantest thou,” said she, “struggler with great said the goddess, “each going out of itself. Deformity to 


thoughts?” “Nothing,” answered Triptolemus, “if thou|, the eyes of habit is nothing but- analysis; in essence it is 


thinkest good, but a shorter and easier death.” 


|| nothing but one-ness, if such a thing there be. The touch 
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‘and glorious. Thou must change away the rest of thy par- 





and the result is everything. See what a goddess knows, 
and see nevertheless what she feels: in this only greater 
than mortals, that she lives for ever to do good. Now comes 
the last and greatest trial; now shalt thou see the real 
worlds as they are; now shalt thou behold them lapsing in 
reflected splendour about the blackness of space ; now 
shalt thou dip thine ears into the mighty ocean of their har- 
monies, and be able to be touched with the concentrated 
love of the universe. Roar heavier, fire; endure, endure, 
thou immortalizing frame.” ‘“ Yes, now, now,” said the 
other voice, in a superhuman tone, which the listeners knew 
not whether to think joy or anguish; but they were seized 
with such alarm and curiosity, that they opened a place from 
which the priestess used to speak at the lintel, and looked 
in. The mother beheld her son, stretched, with a face of 
bright agony, upon burning coals. She shrieked, and pitch 
darkness fell upon the temple. ‘“ A little while,” said the 
mournful voice of the goddess, ‘‘and heaven had had an- 
other life. O Fear! what dost thou not do! O! my all but 
divine boy !” continued she, “ now plunge again into physi- | 
cal darkness, thou canst not do good so long as thou wouldst 
have done ; but thou shalt have a life almost as long as the 
commonest sons of men, and a thousand times more useful 





ticles, as others do; and in the process of time they may 
meet again under some nature worthy of thee, and give 
thee another chance for yearning into immortality ; but sal 
present the pain is done, the pleasure must not arrive.” | 





The fright they had undergone slew the weak parents. 
Triptolemus, strong in body, cheerful to all in show, cheer- 
ful to himself in many things, retained, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain melancholy from his recollections, but it did not hinder || 
him from sowing joy wherever he went. It incited him but || 
the more to doso. The success of others stood him instead || 
of his own. Ceres gave him the first seeds of the corn that || 
makes bread, and sent him in her chariot round the world, || 
to teach men how to use it. ‘I am not immortal myself,” |! 
said he, * but let the good I do be so, and I shall yet die || 
happy.” | 


THE DEATH OF OSSIAN. 
I. 


Ir was midnight, deep and lone, | 
And the moon was in the sky ; * | 
The wind had died on the silent hill, 
The star-lamps shone on high ; \} 
They glimmered through the clear, deep air, {| 
Like spears of the mighty dead, | 
And a meteor flashed across the heaven, 
As a flag to the battle sped. | 





The warriours lay by the branching oak, | 
Or grouped in the ancient hall ; 
And their brazen shields, in the ruddy light, |} 
Glowed back from the oaken wall. 
They slumbered thus at the midnight hour, 
And all without was still ; | 
But an aged man, in his mantle gray, | 
Stvod alone on the distant hill. 


The moonlight fell on his lofty brow, 
And his hoary beard and hair, 

As he raised his sightless eyes to feel 
The cool wings of the air. 

He felt the light on his aged face, 
He knew the stars shone clear ; 

And his soul rose up to the silent Heaven, 
As a lark when dawn is near! 


Though years weighed down his feeble form, 
His soul was proud and strong ; 

And he stood, like a conqueror crowned in pride, 
A king in the realm of song! 

He had surg the fame of a hundred fields, 
The rush of the battle-horde, 

When the strong-armed knights of Lochlin fell 
*Neath the blow of Albyn’s sword! 


But what was now their pride to him ? 
His arm had lost its power ; 

And age had dimmed the lightning-glance 
That once made the foemen cower. 

The harp of the lofty bard still kept 
The tones of a — day ; 

But oft, when its fingers o'er it swept, 
They would not his touch obey. 








Shall a meaner spirit wear the crown 
That the bard alone should wear? 

Shall the strength of his sounding fame be lost 
As a thunder-burst in the air ? 

The tones that dwelt in his bosom then, 
Burn there as grandly now ; 

The glow of his soul is yet undimmed, 
Though Time has marked his brow ! 


He had seen the ghosts on Morven’s height, 
That dwell in the misty beam ; 

Had stood where “ car-borne Annir” fell 
By Turthor’s murmuring stream ; 

The lonely rock ’mid the stormy deep, 
Where the traitor Erath hied ; 

And Lochlin’s cairn, where his warriour sire 
Met Starno in his pride ! 


He had sung the lay of the festal day, 
The warriour’s triumph-song ; 
And the mournful wail o'er the chieftain’s bier, 
Had rolled on his harp along. 
The morrow, where the mintrels throng, 
A meaner minstrel sings ; 
Must he then fail, whose god-like power 
Has moved the hearts of kings ! 


Il. 


’Tis the lonely midnight hour, 
When spirits walk the sky ; 
There’s a hush in the moveless air— 
Still, as when storms are nigh ! 
And the bard, as he stood alone, 
Felt the strength of the mystic spell ; 
For the wish of his secret heart was known 
In the spirit-land, full well. 


There were tones that swelled in his inmost heart, 
When his soul communed alone ; 
When like the quick and troubled spell 
On the dreamer’s bosom thrown— 
The dull earth seemed like a distant star, 
And heaven, his native home, 
And then he felt the might of song 
Like a stream that falls in foam! 


Like the rise and fall of the triumph-hymn 
By the bards of Odin sung, 

The glorious chimes of a higher sphere 
Within his bosom rung ; 

But vainly his hand essayed to draw 
Such tones from his harp again— 

As soon could he chain the storm-wind fierce 
‘That sweeps the heaving main. 


His prayer rose up with the glancing beam, 
To the king of the spirit-land— 

That shadowy realm where mortal foot 
Hath never dared to stand. 

He asked of the god the lofy power 
‘To break the fetters strong, 

Which Time had bound on his aged form, 
And pour his soul in song! 


No sound disturbed the deep profound, 
And e’en the moon's cold glance 

Fell like a pall on the waveless lake 
And still’d the ripple’s dance. 

No voice ’mid the solemn starlight came— 
’Mid the north-light, far and dim, 

Yet it seemed that a whisper, felt, not heard, 
Had spoken thus to him: 


“ Bard of the burning lay ! 
‘The god-like power is thine, 

To wake the strings of thine earthly harp, 
Till their sound is half divine ; 

But the chains of thy mortal race 
Wiil check the soul's free wing, 

And the glorious tones in thy spirit heard 
Cannot brook their fettering ! 


“Thou art King of the Realm of Song! 
No mortal can tame thy ee 

The forms of the death-land lean to hear— 
What wouldst thou ask beside ? 

Didst thou dare to breath the strain 
Of the bards in Odin’s hall, 

Thou wouldst join their band, ere a single tone 
Upon mortal ear could fall!” 


Then died the voice in his eager soul 
Like a star that waneth fast ; 

Up rolled a cloud o’er the moon’s broad shield, 
And a gloom upon earth was cast. 
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“ Shade of my sire !” said the hoary hard, 
“ No blight on my fame shall lie 

Though death in my triumph-hour should come— 
Thus should the Poet die !” 


Ill. 


The red morn rose with a step of pride, 
And shook off her misty robe ; 

And the sun, like the flaming shield of Thor, 
Shone down on the waking globe. 

The kindling mountains caught the blaze, 
And a flash on the distant plain 

Showed that the sons of Albyn old 
Had met ‘round their king again. 


Beyond the stormy Northern sea, 
rom Jutland’s distant shore, _ 
A fair-haired maid for his royal bride 
He had brought in triumph o’er. 
To crown their bliss, shall minstrels wake . 
The harp’s majestic lay, 
And a double glory waits on him 
Who wins in the list to-day. 


They were met on the sunny heath! 
The bards before the king ; 

And the strong-limbed warriours stood around, 
Grouped in a listening ring. 

Like a star on the midnight wave, 
His fair-haired bride was there ; 

And her voice, like the sigh of a northern pine, 
Stole gently on the air. 


Sounded young Alpin’s sweet-toned harp ; 
A flood of music rose, 

Like the rippling sound of drowsy waves 
At evening's purple close. 

It fell on their hearts with a dewy calm, 
Stilling each fierce desire; 

And a sense of child-like beauty stole 
Through the warriour’s heart of fire! 


But when it ceased with a dying note, 
Stepped forth a hoar-browed man, 

And, leaning on his harp’s worn frame, 
His trial-song began. 

First low and faint, like the broken prayer 
Of the dying, it seemed to be, 

For his weak hand trembled on the chords 
And marred their harmony. 


Then, as the rush of cay rills, 
When spring unlocks the deep, 

And they leap from their snowy couch away 
Like a giant roused from sleep, 

The tide of song that within him swelled, 
Poured o’er the quivering lyre— 

Grand, as when, ’mid the gloom of storms, 
Is hurled the sheeted fire ! 


And, roused by that thunder-burst of song, 
A strange awe thrilled them through ; 

Each warriour started when he saw 
How each wild face wilder grew. 

They seemed to hear the battle’s blast, 
The din of the sounding wave, 

And spirit-forms seemed hurrying past, 
All shrouded, from the grave. 


Like a god looked the minstrel, blind and old, 
As grander rose the strain ; 
Till it ceased at once, as a lightning-bolt 
Had fallen upon the plain. 
The harp, all shattered, quivering fell, 
‘The minstre] drooped his head, 
The moveless face was fixed in death, 
And QOssian’s soul had fled ! 





WE have a great deal to say about D’Israeli, when we 
can find time to say it well. Meantime we wish to quote 
from his new novel, ‘ Conincszy,” a chapter introducing 
one of its heroes—a Jew banker. We shall give, perhaps, 
in another number, another in passage, still, which D’Israeli 
has very properly and eloquently undertaken the praises of 
his own indomitable and wonderful race—the Hebrew. 
This, for the present: 

There are few things more full of delight and splendour, 


than to travel during the heat of a refulgent summer in the 
green district of some ancient forest. 


| In one of our midland counties, there is a region of this 
| character, to which, during a season of peculiar lustre, we 
| would introduce the reader. 

| It was a fragment of one of those vast sylvan tracts 
| Wherein Norman kings once hunted, and Saxon outlaws 
; plundered ; and although the plough had for centuries suc. 
| cessfully invaded brake and bower, the relics retained al] 
| their original character of wildness and seclusion. Some. 
| times the green earth was thickly studded with groves of 
| huge and vigorous oaks, intersected with those smooth and 
sunny glades that seem as if they must be cut for dames 


|ground spread on all sides, far as the eye could range, 
| covered with copse and fern of immense growth. Anon, 
| you found yourself in a turfy wilderness girt in apparently 
| by dark woods. And when you had wound your way a 
| little through this gloomy belt, the landscape, still strictly 
| sylvan, would beautifully expand with every combination 
jand variety of woodland; while in its centre, the wild 
| fowl covered the waters of a lake, and the deer basked on 
; the knolls that abounded on its banks. 

| It was in the month of August, some six or seven years 
| ago, that a traveller on foot, touched as he emerged from 
| the dark wood by the beauty of this scene, threw himself 
under the shade of a spreading tree, and stretched his limbs 
on the turf for enjoyment rather than repose. The sky 
| was deep coloured and without a cloud, save here and 
| there a minute, sultry, burnished vapour, almost as glossy 
(as the heavens. Everything was still as it was_ bright. 
| All seemed brooding and basking. The bee upon its wing 
was the only stirring sight, and its song the only sound. 


The traveller fell into a reverie. He was young, and 
| therefore his musings were of the future. He had felt the 
| pride of learning, so ennobling to youth; he was nota 
| stranger to the stirring impulses of a high ambition, though 
| the world was to him as yet only a world of books, and all 
| that he knew of the schemes of statesmen and the passions 
| of the people, were to be found in their annals. Often had 
| his fitful fancy dwelt with fascination on visions of per. 
| sonal distinction, of future celebrity, perhaps even of endur. 
|ing pain. But his dreams were of another colour now. 
| The surrounding scene, so fair, so still, and sweet; so ab- 
stracted from all the tumult of the world, its strife, its pas- 
| sions and its cares; had fallen on his heart with its soft and 
| subduing spirit: had fallen on a heart still pure and inno. 
| cent ; the heart of one, who, notwithstanding all his high re- 
| solves and daring thoughts, was blessed with that tender- 
|ness of soul which is sometimes linked with an ardent 
| imagination and astrong will. The traveller was an orphan; 
| more than that—a solitary orphan. The sweet sedulousness 
| of a mother’s love, a sister’s mystical affection, had not 
cultivated his early susceptibility. No soft pathos of ex. 
pression had appealed to his childish ear. He was alone, 
among strangers, calmly and coldly kind. It must indeed 
have been a truly gentle disposition that could have with. 
stood such hard neglect. All that he knew of the power 
of the softer passions might be found in the fanciful and ro. 
mantic annals of schvolboy friendship. 

And those friends too, so fond, so sympathizing, so de. 
voted, where were theynow? Already they were dispers. 
ed. The first great separatiou of life had been experienc- 
ed. The former schoolboy had planted his foot on the 
threshold of manhood. True, many of them might meet 
again. Many of them in the university might again unite. 
But never with the same feelings. The space of time, 
passed in the world before they again met, would be an 
age of sensation, passion, experience to all of them. They 
would meet again with altered mien; with different man- 
ners, different voices; their eyes would not shine with the 
same light; they would not speak ue same words. ‘The 
favourite phrases of their intimacy, tae mystic sounds that 
| spoke only to their initiated ear, they would be ashamed 
| to use them. Yes! they might meet again ; but the gush- 
| ing and secret tenderness was gone forever. 


| Nor could our pensive youth conceal it from himself that 
it was affection, and mainly affection, that had bound him 
to these dear companions. They could not be to him what 
he had been to them. His had been the inspiring min 
that had guided their opinions, formed their tastes, directed 








the bent and tenor of their lives and thoughts. Often it- 
deed had he needed, sometimes indeed he had sighed for 





'and knights to saunter on. Then again the undulating | 
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= 
the companionship of an equal, or superiour mind ; one who 
by the comprehension of his thought, and the richness of 
his knowledge, and the advantage of his experience, might 
strengthen and illuminate and guide his obscure or hesita- 
ting or unpractised intelligence. He had scarcely been 
fortunate in this respect, and he deeply regretted it; for he, 
was one of those who was not content with excelling in his 
own circle, if he thought there was one superior to it. Ab- 
solute, not relative distinction, was his noble aim. 

Alone, in a lonely scene, he doubly felt the solitude of 
his life and mind. His heart and his intellect seemed both 
toneedacompanion. Books, and action, and deep thought, 
might in time supply the want of that intellectual guide ; 
but for the heart where was he to find solace ? 

Ah! if she would but come forth from that shining lake 
like a beautiful Ondine! Ah! if she would but step out 
from the green shade of that secret grove like a Dryad of 
sylvan Greece ! O! mystery of mysteries! when the youth 
dreams his first dream over some imaginary heroine! 

Suddenly the brooding wild-fow] rose from the bosom of | 
the lake, soared in the air, and uttering mournful shrieks, 
whirled in agitated tumult. The deer started from their | 
knolls, no longer sunny, stared around, and rushed into the | 
woods. Coningsby raised his eyes from the turf on which | 
they had been long fixed in abstraction, and he observed | 
that the azure sky had vanished, a thin white film had sud- | 
denly spread itself over the heavens, and the wind moaned | 
with a sad and fitful gust. 

He had some reason to believe that on the other side 
of the opposite wood, the forest was intersected by a pub- 
lic road, and that there were some habitations. Immedi- | 
ately rising, he descended at a rapid pace into the valley, | 
passed the lake and then struck into the ascending wood | 
of the bank opposite to that on which he had mused away | 
some precious time. 

The wind howled, the branches of the forest stirred, and | 
sent forth sounds like an incantation. Soon might be dis. | 
tinguished the various voices of the mighty trees, as they | 
expressed their terrour or their agony. The oak roared, the) 
beech shrieked, the elm sent forth its deep and long-drawn | 
groan; while ever and anon, amid a momentary pause, | 
the passion of the ash was heard in moans of thrilling an- | 
guish. 

Coningsby hurried on; the forest became less close. 
All that he aspired to was to gain more open country. | 
Now he was ina rough flat land covered only here and | 
there with some dwarf underwood; the horizon bounded | 
at no great distance by a barren hill of moderate elevation. | 
He gained its height with ease. He looked over a vast 
open country, like a wild common ; in the extreme distance | 
hills covered with woods; the plain intersected by two 
good roads; the sky entirely clouded, but in the distance 
black as ebony. 

A place of refuge too was at hand; screened from his| 
first glance by some elmn trees, the ascending smoke now | 
betrayed a roof which Coningsby reached before the tem-| 
pest broke. The forestinn was also a farm-house. There} 
was a comfortable-looking kitchen enough; but the ingle 
nook was full of smokers, and Coningsby was glad to avail | 
himself of the only private room for the simple meal which | 
they offered him. Only eggs and bacon; but very wel. | 
come to a pedestrian and a hungry one. | 

As he stood at the window of his little apartment, watch- | 
ing the large drops that were the heralds of the coming! 
hurricane, and waiting for his repast,a flash of lightning 
illumined the whole country, and a horseman at full speed, | 
followed by his groom, galloped up to the door. 





_ The remarkable beauty of the animal so attracted Con- | 
ingsby’s attention, that it prevented him catching even a}, 


: a : . | 
glimpse of the rider, who rapidly dismounted and entered Tieced dave. 


the inn. The host shortly after came in and asked Con-|| 
ingsby whether he had any objection to a gentleman, who | 
was driven there by the storm, sharing his room until it | 


‘“‘ T am glad that we have both escaped the storm,” said 
the stranger ; “and I am greatly indebted to you for your 
courtesy.” He slightly and graciously bowed as he spoke 
in a voice of remarkable elearness; and his manner, 
though easy, was touched with a degree of dignity that 
was engaging. 

‘* The inn is a common home,” replied Coningsby, re- 
turning his salute, 

‘** And free from cares,” added the stranger. Then look. 
ing through the window, he said: ‘ A strange storm this. 
I was sauntering in the sunshine, when suddenly I found 
I had to gallop for my life. ’Tis more like a white squall 
in the Mediterranean than anything else.” 

“IT never was in the Mediterranean,” said Coningsby. 
“There is nothing that I should like so much as to travel.” 

“You are travelling,” rejoined his companion. ‘ Every 
movement is travel, if understood.” 

“Ah! but the Mediterranean!” exclaimed Coningsby. 
“* What would I not give to see Athens !” 

“T have seen it,” said the stranger, slightly shrugging 
his shoulders; “and more wonderful things. Phantoms 
and spectres! The age of ruins is past. Have you seen 
Manchester ?” 

“I have seen nothing,” said Coningsby; “this is my 
first wandering. I am about to visit a friend who lives in 
this country, and I have sent on my baggage as I could. 
For myself, I determined to trust to a less commonplace 
conveyance.” 

“And seek adventures,” said the stranger, smiling. 
‘* Well, according to Cervantes, they should begin in an 
inn.” 

‘‘] fear that the age of adventures is past as well as that 
of ruins,” replied Coningsby. 

‘** Adventures are to the adventurous,” said the stranger. 

At this moment, a pretty serving-maid entered the room. 
| She laid the dapper-cloth and arranged the table with a 
self-possession quite admirable. She seemed unconscious 
that any being was in the chamber except herself, or that 
there were any other duties to perform in life beyond filling 
a salt-cellar or folding a napkin. 

‘She does not even look at us,” said Coningsby, when 
she had quitted the room ; ‘and I dare say only a prude.” 

‘* She is calm,” said the stranger, ‘* because she is mis. 
tress of her subject; ’tis the secret of self-possession. She 
is here, as a duchess at court.” 

They brought in Coningsby’s meal, and he invited the 
stranger to join him. The invitation was accepted with 
cheerfulness. 

“Tis but simple fare,” said Coningsby, as the maiden 
uncovered the still hissing bacon and the eggs that looked 
like tufts of primroses. 

“Nay, a national dish,” said the stranger, glancing 
quickly at the table, ‘‘ whose fame is a proverb. And what 
more should we expect under a simple roof! How much 
better than an omelette or a greasy olla, that they would 
give usin a posoda! ’Tis a wonderful country this Eng- 
jland! What a napkin! How spotless! And so sweet, 

I declare ’tis a perfume. ‘There is not a princess through- 
out the south of Europe served with the cleanliness that 
| meets us in this cottage.” 

‘“* An inheritance from our Saxon fathers?” said Con- 
|ingsby. ‘I apprehend the northern nations have a greater 
| sense of cleanliness—of propriety—of what we call com- 
| fort 2” 
| ‘“« By no means,” said the stranger; ‘the East is the 
land of the bath. Moses and Mahomet made cleanliness 
| religion.” 
| ‘You will let me help you ?” said Coningsby, offering 
him a plate which he had filled. 

‘*T thank you,” said the stranger, ‘‘ but it is one of my 
With your permission this shall be my dish,” 
and he cut from the large loaf a supply of crusts. 

“Tis rather unsavoury fare after a hard gallop,” said 
Coningsby. 

** Ah! you are proud of your bacon and your eggs,” 








subsided. The consequence of the immediate assent of| 
Coningsby was, that the landlord retired and soon dette f ou : 
ed ushering in an individual, who, though perhaps ten| Said the stranger, smiling; “but I love corn and wine. 
years older than Coningsby, was still, according to Hippo-|| They are our chief and our oldest luxuries. Time has 
crates, in the period of lusty youth. He was above the || brought us substitutes, but how inferiour! Man has deified 
middle height, and of a distinguished air and figure ; pale,|| corn and wine! but not even the Chinese or the Irish have 
with an impressive brow, and dark eyes of great intelli-|| taised temples to tea and potatoes.” 

gence. ** But Ceres without Bacchus,” said Coningsby, “‘ how 
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does thatdo? Think you, under this roof, we could in- 
voke the god ?” 

“ Let us swear by his body that we will try,” said the 
stranger. 

Alas! the landlord was nota priest of Bacchus. But 
then these inquiries led to the finest perry in the world. 
The young men agreed they had seldom tasted anything 
more delicious; they sent for another bottle. Coningsby, 
who was much interested by his new companion, enjoyed 
himself amazingly. 

A cheese, such as Derby alone can produce, could not 
induce the stranger to be even partially inconstant to his 
crusts. But his talk was as vivacious, as if the talker had 
been stimulated by the juices of the finest banquet. Con- 
ingsby had never met or read of any one like this chance 
companion. His sentences were so short, his language so 
racy, his voice rang so clear, his elocution was so complete. 
On all subjects his mind seemed to be instructed, and his 
opinions formed. He flung out a result in a few words; he 
solved with a phrase some deep problem that men muse 
over for years. He said many things that were strange, yet 
they immediately appeared to be true. Then, without the 
slightest air of pretension or parade, he seemed to know 
everybody as well as every thing. Monarchs, statesmen, 
authors, adventurers of all descriptions, and of all climes—if 
their names occured in their conversation, he described 
them in an epigrammatic sentence, or revealed their precise 
position, character, calibre, by a curt dramatic trait. All 


want energy.” 
“Great men never want experience,” said the stranger. 
“ But everybody says that experience—” 
“Is the best thing in the world—a treasure for you, for 


Almost everything that is great has been done by youth.” 


Conningsby, with a smile. 

“Nay,” said the stranger; “ for life in general there ig 
i but one decree. Youth is a blunder; manhood a struggle; 
old age a regret. Do not suppose,” he added, smiling, 
“that I hold that youth is genius; all that I say is, that 
genius, when young, is divine. Why, the greatest captains 
of ancient and modern times both conquered Italy at five. 
and-twenty! Youth, extreme youth, overthrew the Persian 
Empire. Don John of Austria won Lepanto at twenty-five 
—the greatest battle of modern time ; had it not been for 
the jealousy of Philip, the next year he would have been 
Emperor of Mauritania. Gaston de Foix was only twenty. 
two when he stood a victor on the plain of Ravenna. Every 
one remembers Condé and Rocroy at the same age. Gus. 
tavus Adolphus died at thirty-eight. Look at his captains: 
| that wonderful Duke of Weimar, only thirty-six when he 
|| died. Banier himself, after all his miracles, died at forty. 
'| five. Cortes was little more than thirty when he gazed 
|;}upon the golden cupolas of Mexico. When Maurice of 
|| Saxony died at thirty-two, all Europe acknowledged the 








Coningsby ; “ and when they have gained experience, they ‘ 


me, for millions. But for a creative mind, less than nothing, | 


“It is at least a creed flattering to our years,” said | 


this, too, without any excitement of manner; on the con-|/ loss of the greatest captain and the profoundest statesman 
trary, with repose amounting almost to nonchalance. If his|! of the age. Then there is Nelson, Clive—but these are 
address had a fault in it, it was rather a deficiency of;| warriours, and perhaps you may think there are greater 
earnestness. A slight spirit of mockery played over his|, things than war. I do not; I worship the Lord of Hosts, 
speech even when you deemed him most serious; you were || But take the most illustrious achievements of civil prudence. 
startled by his sudden transitions from profound thought to, Innocent III. the greatest of the popes, was the despot of 
poignant sarcasm. A very singular freedom from passion || Christendom at thirty-seven. John de Medici was a cardinal 
and prejudice on every topic on which they treated might |; at fifteen, and Guicciardini tells us baffled with his state 
be some compensation for this want of earnestness ; perhaps , craft Ferdinand of Arragon himself. He was pope as Leo 
was its consequence. Certainly it was difficult to ascertain | X. at thirty-seven. Luther robbed even him of his richest 
his precise opinions on many subjects, though his manner || province at thirty-five. Take Ignatius Loyola and John 
was frank even to abandonment. And yet throughout his|| Wesley, they worked with young brains. Ignatius was 
whole conversation, not a stroke of egotism, not a word, not || only thirty when he made his pilgrimage and wrote the 
a circumstance, escaped him by which you could judge of | ‘ Spiritual Exercises.’ Pascal wrote a great work at sixteen, 
his position or purposes in life. As little did he seem to/|| the greatest of Frenchmen, and died at thirty-seven! 

care to discover those of his companion. He did not by! « Ah! that fatal thirty-seven, which reminds me of Byron, 
any means monopolize the conversation. Far from it; he | greater even as a man than a writer. Was it experience 
continually asked questions, and while he received answers, that guided the pencil of Raphael when he painted the 
or had engaged his fellow-traveller in any exposition of his || palaces of Rome? He died too at thirty-seven. Richelieu 
opinions or feelings, he listened with a serious and fixed || was secretary of state at thirty-one. Well then, there are 
attention, looking Coningsby in the face with a steadfast, Bolingbroke and Pitt, both ministers before other men leave 





glance. : 

“ T perceive,” said Coningsby, pursuing a train of thought 
which the other had indicated, “ that you have great confi- 
dence in the influence of individual character. I also have 
some confused persuasions of that kind. But it is not the 
spirit of the age.” 

“* The age does not believe in great men, because it does 
not possess any,” replied the stranger. ‘ The spirit of the 
age is the very thing that a great man changes.” 

*‘ But does not he rather avail himself of it?’ inquired 
Coningsby. 

“ Parvenus do,” rejoined his companion; “but not 
prophets, great legislators, great conquerors. They destroy 
and they create.” 

* But are these times for great legislators and great con- 
querors ?” urged Coningsby. 

“ When where they more wanted ?” asked the stranger. 
‘From the throne to the hovel all call fora guide. You 
give monarchs constitutions to teach them sovereignty, and 
nations Sunday-schools to inspire them with faith.” 

“But what is an individual!” exclaimed Coningsby, 
* against a vast public opinion ?” 

“Divine,” said the stranger. “God made man in his 
own image ; but the public is made by newspapers, members 
of Parliament, excise-officers, poor-law guardians. Would 
Philip have succeeded, if Epaminondas had not been slain? 
And if Philip had not succeeded? Would Prussia have 
existed had Frederic not been born? And if Frederic had 
not been born? What would have been the fate of the 
Stuarts if Prince Henry had not died, and Charles [., as 
was intended, had been Archbishop of Canterbury ?” 

“ But when men are young, they want experience,” said 


!| off cricket. Grotius was in great practice at seventeen, and 
|attorney-general at twenty-four. And Acquaviva—Ac. 
'| quaviva was general of the Jesuits, ruled every cabinet in 
|| Europe, and colonized America before he was thirty-seven. 
What a career!” exclaimed the stranger, rising from his 
chair and walking up and down the room, “ the secret sway 


of Europe! That was indeed a position! But it is need- 
less to multiply instances. The history of heroes is the 
history of youth.” 


“ Ah! said Coningsby, “I should like to be a great 
man ‘” 

The stranger threw at him a scrutinizing glance. His 
countenance was serious. He said in a voice of almost 
solemn melody: 

‘¢ Nurture your mind with great thoughts. To believe in 
the heroic makes heroes,” 

‘‘ You seem to me a hero,” said Coningsby, in a tone of 
real feeling, which, half ashamed of his emotion, he tried to 
turn into playfulness. 

“I am, and must ever be,” said the stranger, ‘ but a 
dreamer of dreams.” Then going towards the window, and 
changing into a familiar tone, as if to divert the conversa- 
tion, he added: ‘ What a delicious afternoon! I look for- 
ward to my ride with delight. You rest here ?” 

“No; I go on to Nottingham, where I shall sleep.” 

“ And Lin the opposite direction”’ And he rang the 
bell and ordered his horses. 

‘T long to see your mare again,” said Coningsby. ‘She 
seemed to me so beautiful.” 

“She is not only of pure race,” said the stranger, “ but 
of the highest and rarest breed in Arabia. Her name is, 
‘the Daughter of the Star. She is a foal of that famous 
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mare, which belonged to the Prince of the Wahabees ; and 
to possess which, | believe was one of the principal causes 
of war between that tribe and the Egyptians. The Pacha 
of Egypt gave her to me, and I would not change her for 
her statue in pure gold, even carved by Lysippus. Come 
round to the stable and see her.” 

They went out together. It was a soft sunny afternoon ; 
the air fresh from the rain, but mild and exhilarating. 

The groom brought forth the mare. ‘ The Daughter of 
the Star” stood before Coningsby with her sinewy shape of 
metchless symmetry ; her burnished skin, black mane, legs 
like those of an antelope, her little ears, dark speaking eye, 
and tail worthy of a pacha. And who was her master, and 
whither was she about to take him ? 

Coningsby was so naturally well-bred, that we may be 
sure it was not curiosity ; no, it was a finer feeling that 
made him hesitate and think a little, and then say: 

“| am sorry to part.” 

‘“T also,” said the stranger. 
ration.” 

“J hope we may mect again,” said Coningsby. 

“Tf our acquaintance be worth preserving,” said the 
stranger, ‘* you may be sure it will not be lost.” 

«“ Bnt mine is not worth preserving,” said Coningsby, 
earnestly. ‘It is yours that is the treasure. You teach 
me things of which I have long mused.” 

The stranger took the bridle of the “ Daughter of the 
Star,” and turning round with a faint smile, extended his 
hand to his companion. 

“Your mind at least is nurtured with great thoughts,” 
said Coningsby ; ‘* your actions should be heroic.” 

“ Action is not for me,” said the stranger; “I am of 
that faith that the apostles professed before they followed 
their Master.” 

He vaulted into his saddle, the “‘ Daughter of the Star” 
bounded away as if she scented the air of the desert from 
which she and her rider had alike sprung, and Coningsby 
remained in profound meditation. 

ANTIQUITY. 

Tere is no such thing as antiquity in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation we affix to the term. Whatever is or has been, 
while it is passing must be modern. The early ages may 
have been barbarous in themselves ; but they have become 
ancient with the slow and silent lapse of successive genera- 
tions. The “ olden times” are only such in reference to us. 





“ But life is constant sepa- 


long perspective of waning years. Things gone by and al- 
most forgotten, look dim and dull, uncouth and quaint, from 
our ignorance of them, and the mutability of customs. But 
in their day—they were fresh, unimpaired, in full vigour. 
familiar, and glossy. The Children in the Wood, and 
Percy’s Relics, were once recent productions ; and Auld 
Robin Gray was, in his time, a very common-place old fel- 
low! The wars of York and Lancaster, while they lasted, 
were lively, audible, and full of vent,” as fresh and lusty as 
the white and red roses that distinguished their different 
banners, though they have since become a bye-word and a 
solecism in history. 

The sun shone in Julius Cesar’s time just as it does now, 
On the road-side between Winchester and Salisbury are 
some remains of old Roman encampments, with their dou- 
ble lines of cireumvallation (now turned into pasturage for 
sheep), which answer exactly to the deseriptions of this 
kind in Cesar’s Commentaries. In a dull and cloudy at- 
mosphere, I can conccive that this is the identical spot, that 
the first Cassar trod,—and figure to myself the deliberate 
movements and scarce perceptible march of close-embodied 
legions. But if the sun breaks out, making its way through 
dazzling, fleecy clouds, lights up the blue serene, and gilds 
the sombre earth, I can no long persuade myself that it is 
the same scene as formerly, or transfer the actual image 
before me so far back. The brightness of nature is not 
easily reduced to the low, twilight tone of history; and the 
impressions of sense defeat and dissipate the faint traces of 
learning and tradition. It is only by an effort of reason, to 
which fancy is averse, that I bring myself to believe that 
the sun shone as bright, that the sky was as blue, and 
the earth as green, two twousand years ago as it is at pre- 
sent. How ridiculous this seems ; yet so it is! 


The dark or middle ages, when everything was hid in 
the fog and haze of confusion and ignorance, seem, to the 
same involuntary kind of prejudice, older and farther off, and 
more inaccessible to the imagination, than the brilliant and 
well-defined periods of Greece and Rome. A Gothic ruin 
appears buried in a greater depth of obscurity to be weighed 
down and rendered venerable with the hoar of more distant 
ages, to have been longer mouldering into neglect and obli- 
vion, to be a record and memento of events more wild and 
alien to our own times, than a Grecian temple. Amadis de 
Gaul, and the seven Champions of Christendom, with me 
(honestly speaking) rank as contemporaies with Theseus, 
Pirithous, and the heroes of the fabulous ages. My imag- 
ination will stretch no farther back into the commencement 
of time than the first traces and rude dawn of civilization 
and mighty enterprise, in either case ; and in attempting to 
force it upwards by the scale of chronology, it only recoils 
upon itself, and dwindles from a lofty survey of “the dark 
rearward and abyss of time,” into a poor and puny calcula- 
tion of insignificant cyphers. In like manner, I cannot go back 
to any time more remote and dreary than that recorded in 
Stow’s and Holingshed’s Chronicles, unless I turn to “ the 
wars of old Assaracus and Inachus divine,” and the gor. 
geous events of Eastern history, where the distance of place 
may be said to add to the length of time and weight of 
thought. That is old (in sentiment and poetry) which is 
decayed, shadowy, imperfect, out of date, and changed from 
what it was. That of which we have a distinct idea, which 
comes before us entige and made out in all its parts, will have 
a novel appearance, however old in reality,—and cannot be 
impressed with the romantic and superstitious character of 











antiquity. Those times that we can parallel with our own 
| in civilization and knowledge, seem advanced into the same 
| line with our own in the order of progression. The perfec- 
| tion of art does not look like the infancy of things. Or those 
times are prominent, and, as it were, confront the present 
| age, that are raised high in the scale of polished society,— 
|and the trophies of which stand out above the low, obscure, 
| grovelling levil of barbarism and rusticity. Thus, Rome 
| and Athens were two cities set on a hill, that could not be 
| hid, and that every where meet the retrospective eye of his- 
| tory. It is not the full-grown, articualated, thoroughly accom- 
| plished periods of the world, that we regard with the pity 
| or reverence due to age; so much as those imperfect, un- 
| formed, uncertain periods, which seem to totter on the verge 
| of non-existence, to shrink from the grasp of our feeble im- 


> : é a | aginations, as they erawl out of, or retire into, the womb 
The past is rendered strange, mysterious, visionary, awful, | 


from the great gap in time that parts us from it, and the ! whether they ever were or not! 
! 


|of time, and of which our utmost assurance is to doubt 


| To give some other instances of this feeling, taken at 

random: Whittington and his Cat, the first and favourite 
studies of my childhood, are, to my way of thinking, as old 
| and reverend personages as any recorded in more authentic 
‘history. It must have been long before the invention of 
| triple bob-majors, that Bow-bells rung out their welcome 
| never-to-be-forgotten peal, hailing him Thrice Lord Mayor 
'of London. Does not all we know relating to the site of old 
| London-wall, and the first stones that were laid of this 
| mighty metropolis, seem of a far older date (hid in the lap 
| of “chaos and old night”) than the splendid and imposing 
| details of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire ?— 
| Again, the early Italian pictures of Cimabue, Giotto, and 
| Ghirlandaio are covered with the marks of unquestionable 
| antiquity ; while the Greek statutes, done a thousand years 
| before them, shine in glossy, undiminished splendour, and 
| flourish in immortal youth and beauty. The latter Grecian 
| Gods, as we find them there represented, are to all appear- 
| ance a race of modern fine gentlemen, who led the life of 
| honour with their favourite mistresses of mortal or immortal 
mould,—were gallant, graceful, well-dressed, and well- 
spoken; whereas the Gothic deities long after, carved in 
horrid wood or misshapen stone, and worshipped in dreary 
waste or tangled forest, belong in the mind’s heraldry, to al- 
most as ancient a date as those elder and discarded gods of 
the Pagan mythology, Ops, and Rhea and cld Saturn,—those 
strange anomaties of earth and cloudy spirit, born of the ele. 
ments and conscious will, and clothing themselves and all 
things with shape and formal being. The Chronicle of Brute, 
in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, has a tolerable air of antiquity in 
it ; so in the dramatic line, the ghost of one of the old kings 
of Ormus, introduced as Prologue to Fulke Greville’s play 
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of Mustapha, is reasonably far-fetched, and palpably ob-| 
scure. A monk in the Popish Calendar, or even in the| 
Canterbury Tales, is a more questionable and out-of-the-way 
personage than the Chiron of Achilles, or the priest in Ho- | 
mer. When Chaucer, in his Troilus and Cressida, makes 
the Trojan hero invoke the absence of light, in these two | 


lines— | 


Why proffer'st thou light me for to sell ? 
Go sell it them that smalle sele’s grave ! 


he is guilty of an anachronism; or at least I much doubt) 
whether there was such a profession as that of seal-engraver || 
in the Trojan war. But the dimness of the objects and the 
quaintness of the allusion throw us farther back into the} 
night of time, than the golden, glittering images of the Iliad. | 
The Travels of Anacharsis are less obsolete at this time of | 
day, than Coryate’s Crudities, or Fuller’s Worthies. ‘ Here | 
is some of the ancient city,” said a Roman, taking up a | 
handful of dust from beneath his feet. The ground we | 
tread on is as old as the creation, though it does not seem | 
so, except when collected into gigantic masses, or separated | 
by gloomy solitudes from modern uses and the purposes of | 
common life. The lone Helvellyn and the silent Andes! 
are coeval with the globe itelf. The Pyramids of Egypt are | 
vast, sublime, old, eternal ; but Stonehenge, built no doubt 
in a later day, satisfies my capacity for the sense of antiqui- 
ty; it seems as if as much rain had drizzled on its gray, 
withered head, and it had watched out as inany winter- 
nights ; the hand of time is upon it, and it has sustained the 
burden of years upon its back, a wonder and a ponderous 
riddle, time out of mind, without known origin or use, baf- 
fling fable or conjecture, the credulity of the ignorant, or| 
wise men’s search. 


Thou noblest monument of Albion’s isle, 
Whether by Merlin’s aid, from Scythia’s shore 

To Amber’s fatal plain Pendragon bore, 

Huge frame of giant hands, the mighty pile, 

T’ entomb his Britons slain by Hengist’s guile : 
Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught mid thy massy maze their mystic lore: 

Or Danish chiefs, enrich’d with savage spoil, 

To victory’s idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 

Rear’d the rude heap, or in thy hallow’d ground 
Repose the kings of Brutus’ genuine line ; 

Or here those kings in solemn state were crown’d ; 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 

We muse on many an’‘ancient tale renown’d.— Warton. 


. : . ° t 

So it is with respect to ourselves also; it is the sense of 
change or decay that marks the difference between the real | 
and apparent progress of time, both in the events of our own | 








lives and the history of the world we live in. 
Impressions of a peculiar and accidental nature, of which | 
few traces are left, and which return seldom or never, fade || 
in the distance and are consigned to obscurity,—while those | 
that belong to a given and definite class are kept up, and 
assume a constant and tangible form, from familiarity and 
habit. That which was personal to myself merely, is lost 
and confounded with other things, like a drop in the ocean; 
it was but a point at first, which by its nearness affected me, 
and by its removal becomes nothing ; while circumstances 
of a general interest and abstract importance present the 
same distinct, well-known aspect as ever, and are durable 
in proportion to the extent of their influence. Our own idle 
feelings and foolish fancies we get tired or grow ashamed 
of, as their novelty wears out; ‘*when we become men, 
we put away childish things; but the impressions we derive 
from the exercise of our higher faculties last as long as_ the 
faculties themselves. They have nothing to do with time, 
place, and circumstance ; and are of universal applicability 
and recurrence. An incident in my history, that delighted 
or tormented me very much at the time, I may have long 
since blotted from my own memory,—or have great difficulty 
in calling to mind after a certain period ; but I can never for- 
get the first time of my seeing Mrs. Siddons act ;—which is 
as if it happened yesterday ; and the reason is because it has 
been something for me to think of ever since. The petty 
and the personal, that which appeals to our senses and our 
appetites, passes away with the occasion that gives it birth. 
The grand and the ideal, that which appeals to the imagina- 
iton, can only perish with it, and remains with us, un- 
impaired in its lofty abstraction, from youth to age; as 
wherever we go, we still see the same heavenly bodies shin- 
ing over our heads! An old familiar face, the house that we 











were brought up in, sometimes the scenes and places that 
we formerly knew and loved, may be changed, so that we 
hardly know them again ; the characters in books, the faces 


in old pictures, the propositions in Euclid, remain the same _ 
There is acon. | 


as when they were first pointed out to us. 
tinual alternation of generation and decay in individual 
forms and feelings, that marks the progress of existence, 
and the ceaseless current of our lives, borne along with it; 
but this does not extend to our love of art or knowledge of 
nature. It seems a long time ago since some of the first 
events of the French revolution ; the prominent characters 


| that figured then have been swept away and succeeded by 


others; yet I cannot say that this circumstance has in any 
way abated my hatred of tyranny, or reconciled my under. 
standing to the fashionable doctrine of divine right. The 
sight of an old newspaper of that date would give one a fit 
of the spleen for half an hour; on the other hand, it must 
be confessed, Mr. Burke’s reflections on this subject are as 
fresh and dazzling as in the year 1791; and his letter to a 
noble lord is even now as interesting as Lord John Russel’s 
letter to Mr. Wilberforce. Ephemeral politics and still-born 
productions are speedily consigned to oblivion; great prin- 
ciples and original works are a match even for time itself! 


We may, by following up this train of ideas, give some 
account why time runs faster as our years increase. We 
gain by habit and experience a more determined and settled, 
that is, a more uniform notion of things. We refer each 
particular to a given standard. Our impressions acquire 
the character of identical propositions, Our most striking 
thoughts are turned into truisms. One observation is like 
another, that I made formerly. The idea I have of a cer- 
tain character or subject is just the same as I had ten years 
ago. I have learnt nothing since. There is no alteration 
perceptible, no advance made; so that the two points of 
time seem to touch and coincide. I get from the one to the 
other immediately by the familiarity of habit, by the undis- 
tinguishing process of abstraction. What I can recal so 
easily and mechanically does not seem far off; it is com. 
pletely within my reach, and consequently close to me in 
apprehension. I have no intricate web of curious specula- 
tion to wind or unwind, to pass from one state of feeling 
and opinion to the other; no complicated train of associa- 
tions, which place an immeasurable barrier between my 
knowledge or my ignorance at different epochs. There is 
no contrast, no repugnance to widen the interval; no new 
sentiment infused, like ancther atmosphere, to lengthen the 
perspective. I am but where I was. I see the object be- 
fore me just as I have been accustomed to do. The ideas 
are written down in the brain as in the page of a book— 
totidem verbis et liceris. The mind becomes stereotyped. 
By not going forward to explore new regions, or break up 
new grounds, we are thrown back more and more upon our 
past acquisitions ; and this habitual recurrence increases the 
facility and indifference with which we make the imaginary 
transition. By thinking of what has been, we change places 
with ourselves, and transpose our personal identity at will; 
so as to fix the slider of our improgressive continuance at 
whatever point we please. This is an advantage or disad- 
vantage, which we have not in youth. After a certain pe- 
riod, we neither lose nor gain, neither add to, nor diminish 
our stock ; up to that period we do nothing else but lose our 
former notions and being, and gain a new one every instant. 
Our life is like the birth of a new day; the dawn breaks 
apace, and the clouds clear away. A new world of thought 
and observation is opened to our search. A year makes the 
difference of an age. A total alteration takes place in our 
ideas, feelings, habits, looks. We outgrow ourselves. A 
separate set of objects, of the existence of which we had not 
a supicion, engages and occupies our whole souls. Shapes 
and colours of all varieties, and of gorgeous tint, intercept 
our view of what we were. Life thickens. Time glows on 
its axle. Every revolution of the wheel gives an unsettled 
aspect to things. The world and its inhabitants turn round, 
and we forget one change of scene in another. Art woos 
us; science tempts us into her intricate labyrinths; each 
step presents unlooked for vistas, and closes upon us our 
backward path. Our onward road is strange, obscure, and 
infinite. We are bewildered in a shadow, lost in a dream. 
Our pereeptions have the brightness and the indistinctness 
of a tranee. Our continuity of consciousness is broken, 
crumbles, and falls in pieces. We go on, learning and for- 
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strange to each other and to ourselves. : 1 
hang together,—but straggling, disjointed, winds its slow 
length along, stretching out to the endless future—unmind- 
ful of the ignorant past. We seem many beings in one, and 
cast the slough of our existence daily. 

The birth of knowledge is the generation of time. The | 
unfolding of our experience is long and voluminous 3 nor do | 
we all at once recover from our surprise at the number of 
objects that distract our attention. Every new study is a 
separate, arduous, and insurmountable undertaking. We 
are lost in wonder at the magnitude, the difficulty, and the | 
interminable prospect. We spell out the first years of our 
existence, like learning a lesson for the first time, where 
every advance is slow, doubtful, interesting ; afterwards we 
rehearse our parts by rote, and are hardly conscious of the 
meaning. A very short period (from fifteen to twenty-five 
or thirty) includes the whole map and table of contents of 
human life. From that time we may be said to lfve our 
lives over again, repeat ourselves,—the same thoughts re- 
turn at stated intervals, like the tunes of a barrel-organ; and 
the volume of the universe is no more than a form of words 
and book of reference. 

Time in general is supposed to move faster or slower, as 
we attend more or less to the succession of our ideas, in the 
same manner as distance is increased or lessened by the 
greater or less variety of intervening objects. There is, 
however, a difference in this respect. Suspense, where the 
mind is engrossed with one idea, and kept from amusing it- 
self with any other, is not only the most uncomfortable, 
but the most tiresome of all things. The fixing our atten- 
tion on a single point makes us more sensible of the delay, 
and hangs an additional weight of fretful impatience on 
every moment of expectation. People in country places, 
without employment or artificial resources, complain that 
time lies heavy on their hands. Its leaden pace is not oc- 
easioned by the quantity of thought, but by vacancy, and 
the continual, languid craving after excitement. It wants | 
spirit and vivacity to give it motion. We are on the watch | 
tosee how time goes; and it appears to lag behind, be- 
cause, in the absence of objects to arrest our immediate at- 
tention, we are always getting on before it. We do not see | 
its divisions, but feel the galling pressure of each creeping 
sand that measures out our hours. Again, a rapid succes- 
sion of external objects and amusements, which leave no 
room for reflection, and where one gratification is forgotten 
in the next, makes time pass quickly, as well as delightfully. 
We do not perceive an extent of surface, but only a succes. 
sion of points. We are whirled swiftly along by the hand 
of dissipation, but cannot stay to look behind us. On the 
contrary, change of scene, travelling through a foreign coun- 
try, or meeting with a variety of striking adventures that lay 
hold of the imagination, and continue to haunt it in a| 
waking dream, will make days seem weeks. From the | 
crowd of events, the number of distinct points of view, | 
brought into a small compass, we seem to have passed | 
through a great length of time, when it is no such thing. 
In traversing a flat, barren country, the monotony of our 
ideas fatigues, and makes the way longer; whereas, if the 
prospect is diversified and picturesque, we get over the miles 
without counting them. In painting or writing, hours are 
melted almost into minutes: the mind, absorbed in the! 
eagerness of its pursuit, forgets the time necessary to ac- 
complish it; and, indeed, the clock often finds us employed 
on the same thought or part of a picture that occupied us 
when it struck last. It seems, then, there are several other 
circumstances besides the number and distinctness of our 
ideas, to be taken into the account in the measure of time, 
or in considering “‘ whom time ambles withal, whom time 
gallops withal, and whom he stands still withal.” Time 
wears away slowly with a man in solitary confinement; 
not from the number or variety of his ideas, but from their 
weary sameness, fretting like drops of water. The imegina- 
tion may distinguish the lapse of time by the brilliant va- 
riety of its tints, and the many striking shapes it assumes ; 
the heart feels it by the weight of sadness, and “ grim- 
visaged, comfortless despair !” 

I will conclude this subject with remarking, that the fan- 
cied shortness of life is aided by the apprehension of a fu- 
ture state. The constantly directing our hopes and fears to 
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j hour. Our feelings are chaotic confused, || 
Oe cyan Our life does not | 


brings death habitually before us, and defines the narrow 
limits within which we hold our frail existence, as moun- 
tains bound the horizon, and unavoidably draw our atie- 
j tion to it. This may be one reason among others why the 
| fear of death was a less prominent feature in ancient times 
| than it is at present; because the thoughts of it, and of a 
| future state, were less frequently impressed on the mind by 
| religion and morality. The greater progress of civilization 
| and security in modern times has also considerably to do 
| with our practical effeminacy ; for though the old Pagans 
| were not bound to think of death as a religious duty, they 
| never could foresee when they should be compelled to sub- 
mit to it, as a natural necessity, or accident of war, &c. 
They viewed death, therefore, with an eye of speculative 
indifference and practical resolution. That the idea of an- 
nihilation did not impress them with the same horrour and 
repugnance as it does the modern believer, or even infidel, 
|is easily accounted for (though a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review thinks the question insoluble)* from this plain rea- 
son, viz. that not being taught from childhoood a belief in 
a future state of existence as a part of the creed of their 
country, the supposition that there was no such state in 
store for them, could not shock their feelings, or confound 
their imagination, in the same manner as it does with us, 
who have been brought up in such a belief; and who live 
with those who deeply cherish, and would be unhappy 
without a full conviction of it. It is the Christian religion 
alone that takes us to the highest pinnacle of the Temple, 
to point out to us “the glory hereafter to be revealed,” and 
that makes us shrink back with affright from the precipice 
of annihilation that yawns below. Those who have never 
entertained a hope, cannot be greatly staggered by having 
it struck from under their feet ; those who have never been 
led to expect the reversion of an estate, will not be exces- 
sively disappointed at finding that the inheritance has de- 
scended to others. 








* On the other point, namely, the dark and sceptical spirit 
| prevalent through the works of this poet (Lord yron,) we 
shall not now utter all that we feel, but rather direct the no- 

tice of our readers to it as a singular phenomenon in the poetry 
| of the age. Whoever has studied the spirit of Greek and Ro- 
| man literature, must have been struck with the comparative 
| disregard and indifference, wherewith the thinking men of 
| these exquisitely polished nations contemplated those subjects 
| of darkness and mystery which afford at some period or other 
| of his life, so much disquiet-—we had almost said so much 
| agony, to the mind of every reflecting modern. It is difficult 
to account for this in any very satisfactory, and we suspect 
| altogether impossible to do so in any strictly logical, manner. 
| In reading the works of Plato and his interpreter Cicero, we 
| find the germs of all the doubts and anxieties to which we 
| have alluded, so far as these are connected with the workings 
of our reason. 


THE REMAINDER. 

Onr of the greatest pleasures of living in our free country, 
is the unceasing satisfaction one fecls at not having died 
last week—fortunately surviving to put down one more lie 
| that, if you had been dead, would be as durable as your 
jtomb-stone. Another peculiarity of our country,—good or 
| bad as you chance to feel about it—is the necessity to talk 
/a great deal about yourself, if you would keep up a lively 
popularity. With these two patriotic promptings, let us say 

a word of a trip we made lately to Albany. 

| Itis not perhaps generally known that Albany was our 
| birth-place. We were born once before, it is true, in 
| Portland, somewhere about a half a life ago—a “‘ man child.” 
| But in Albany in 1827, we first opened our eyes, as an 
‘adult lion. Up to that period we had been under tutors 
and had known only boy-friends. By a fortunate chance 
we suddenly acquired the friendship of a man of great 
talent and accomplishment, and on a visit to this our first 
man-friend at Albany, we stood, for the first time, clear of 
the imprisoning chalk lines of boyhood. Those who have 
“hived the honey” of their summers of the heart, know 
well how intoxicatingly sweet was the first garden of life 
in which they walked as men. Still a child at home, and 








a higher state of being beyond the present, necessarily 





still a college boy at New-Haven, we were, at Albany, a 
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man who had written a book, and as the companion and 
guest of our fashionable and popular friend,* we saw beauty 
enough, and received kindness enough to have whipped a 
less leathery brain into syllabub. ‘The loveliness of the 
belles of Albany at that time, and the brilliancy of its society, 
are perpetuated in a remembrance that will become a tra- 
dition; and we have never since seen, in any country or 
society of the world, an equal proportion of elegant men 
and beautiful and accomplished women. It was so ac- 
knowledged over the whole country. The Regency of 
Fashion, male and female, was confessedly at Albany. 
New-York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore, were pro- 
vinces to this capitol of Belle-dom! We have an object in 
showing what Albany was, at the time we were in the 
habit of visiting it, and how inevitably, from a combination 
of circumstances, it became and has remained, to us, a 
Paradise of enchanting associations. There is no spot in 
this country which we remember with equal pleasure. It 
was the first leaf turned over in our book of manhood. 

We went to Albany with these memories upon us, a 
week or more ago, to lecture. We spent the morning in 
finding old friends and reviving old associations, and in the 
evening we had an audience much larger than we looked 
for, and as brilliant as Hope born of such memories could 
have prefigured it ; and we returned to the city the morning 
after, gratified and delighted. But (and here comes the 
matter in hand) there seems to have been a gentleman in 
Albany who was unwilling we should be delighted. We 
have not seen the article he wrote, but, as condensed in 
another paper, it goes to show that the reasons why we 





were unsuccessful at Albany were, first, that we have been 
in the habit of abusing its Dutch aristocracy, and second, | 
that two years ago we “ insulted a lady there and refused a | 
challenge from her friend!” Now here are four items of | 
absolute news to us:—1. that we did not sueceed—2. that | 
we ever insulted a lady anywhere—3. that we ever declined | 
any fight that was ever proposed to us—4. that we ever | 
abused the Dutch at Albany. | 








* [trust it will not be considered mistimed or unnatural if I | 
follow the impulse of my heart, and put, into a note to so world- | 
ly a theme, the substance of a tearful and absorbing reverie | 
which for the last half hour has suspended my pen over the 
aper. ‘The name of the gentleman I have just alluded to, Jon | 
LEECKER VAN Scuaick, will call up, at once, to the memory | 
of the Albanians, as well as tothe prominent men of all parts | 
of the country, a loss, by early death, of one of our most ac- | 
complished gentlemen, and most admirably gifted minds. The 
proportion—the balance of character and intellect, in Mr. Van | 
Schaick—the fine sense of honour and the keen discrimination | 
of wit, the manliness and the delicacy, the common sense and | 
the strong poetical perception,—made him, to me, one of the | 
most admirable of studies, as well as the most winning and | 
endearing of friends. 1 loved and honoured him, till his | 
death, as few men have ever won from me love and _ honour. | 
It was a mattter of continual urging on my part, to induce him | 
to devote his leisure, given him by ample means, to literature. | 
Some of his poetry appeared in the magazines and is now col- | 
lected in a volume of the American Poets. But he had high- 
er studies, and more vigorous aims than light literature, and 
he had just broken ground as a brilliant orator and statesman 
when disease unnerved and prostrated him. Mr. Van Schaick 
had, however, another quality which would have made him 
the idol of society in England (though, comparatively, little 
appreciated here) unequalled wit and brilliancy of conversa- 
tion. I say unequalled—for [ have lived long in the society 
of the men of wit most celebrated in London, and J have ever 
thought that this countryman of my own was their unequivo- 
cal superiour. His wonderful quickness and fineness of per- 
ception, and the ready facility of his — language, com- 
bined with his universal reading and information, made his 
society in the highest degree delightful and fascinating ; and 
premee: as my first friend of manhood, I gave him warm and 
impulsive admiration, my subsequent knowledge of mankind 
has constantly enhanced this admiring appreciation. In all 
qualities of the heart he was uprightly noble ; and, altogether, 
we think that, in him, died the best balanced and most highly 





gifted character we have ever intimately known. 


<a 


| On the fourth count of the indictment, alone, a friend has 
\thrown a little light. We did once, inadvertently, use ap 
jadjective, in a way which has been remembered fifteen 
|years! We said of the swine in the streets of Albany (in 
isome trifling article for a newspaper) that they were q 
|nuisance “more Dutch than decent.” The alliteration 
|seduced us somewhat, but there was provocation as well-. 
jfor, the night before writing it, strolling home from a party 
jin Albany, we had been brought from the seventh Heaven 
| to the sidewalk, tripped up by a pig! Now, to us, the pig 
was Dutch. We had lived only in New-England, where 
this animal, from some prejudice against his habits, has not 
|the freedom of the city. Visiting two Dutch cities, New. 
York and Albany, we found the pig master of the pavé, 
and the offending adjective, lubricated by our disaster, 
slipped into its place with inevitable facility. We have 
heard from time to time, of this perversion of the word 
Dutch, as a thing remembered against us. We had hoped 
that the great fire in Wall-street, the death of Harrison, the 
Miller prophecy, and the other events of the last fifteen 
years, would have wiped that small adjective out. We do 
not know why it should outlive the poets who have written 
and been forgotten in that time—the steamboats that have 
been built and used up—the politicians who have flourished 
and fallen—the comets that have glittered and gone—the 
newspapers that have started and stopped. The secrct of 
that little adjective’s imperishableness is worth analyzing— 
especially by poets and the patentees of ‘ asbestos safes,” 
We wish we could stumble upon as long-lived a conjunction! 

Seriously, we are annoyed and hurt at the discovery of a 
hostility that could make itself heard, in a place we owe so 
much to for past happiness. We beg the Albanians to for- 
give us for the unintentional offence, and to take us, and our 
Mirror, into that favour of which we have always been 
ambitious. 








The spot where all the winds of Heaven turn the corner, 
—the coolest and most enjoyable spot in the hottest and 
least enjoyable summer’s day—is the outside bastion of 
Castle Garden. We made our way there a few days ago 
when the streets were fairly in a swoon with the breathless 
heat, and it was as cool and breezy, outside the round castle, 
as a hill top on a May morning. For children-—for happy 
idlers with a book—for strangers who wish to study the 
delicious panorama of the Bay—there is no place com- 
parable to the embrasures, parapets and terraces of Castle 
Garden. 





For success in getting upon canvass the best look of his 
lady-sitters, and for the art of painting portraits which are 
invariably free from the awkwardness and vulgarity given 
to pictures by the bad taste of some artists, we think Mr. 
GrorceE Frace of this city is the painter most remarkable. 
Mr. Flagg is the nephew of the great Allston, and he is 
allied to him in genius as well as in blood. He colours 
admirably and draws with great purity and elegance—but 
still his chief excellence lies in the wonderful lady-like-ness 
and gentlemanly bearing he gives to his pictures—in this 
respect being more like Sir Thomas Lawrence than any 
other painter we know of. Mr. Flagg’s rooms are at 184 
Fulton, (opposite the junction of Church and Fulton-streets) 
and his exhibition room, which is on the lower floor, is 
worth a visit from the lovers of art. 





Erratum.—In “ Pencillings,” just out,—in the motto of 
the title-page, the word “ journey” is provokingly substi- 
tuted for the word “ penny.” 
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